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THE DOUBLE PROPHECY ; 
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TRIALS OF THE HEART. 
BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 
(Continued from page 149.) 


Waen Clinton returned to his barracks, he felt a kind 
of insane and desperate relief in the conviction that 
Maria was lost. Up until this day his passion for her 
—it was his first and only love—had been pure and 
honourable. He loved her ; he knew that, and he felt it; 
his love was a simple affection, without any portion of the 
grosser passions annexed to it, or contaminating it. He 
was a young man naturally honourable, and never cal- 
culated upon the consequences of his affection fur her 
at all. He simply loved her with a most ardent and 
inexpressible force of pure but unreflecting passion. 
Had he been thirty years of age, and debauched by the 
usual experience and habits of military life, his passion, 
in consequence of her humble position in society, might 
have taken a different shape and a more flagitious cha- 
racter, And even this, perhaps, it might have done, 
were it not for the halo of virtue, innocence, and purity 
which seemed to surround her in his imagination,—re- 
flected, as he knew it had been, from the high respect 
and love which, young as she was, had encompassed 
her during her short and early life, and up until the pre- 
sent lamentable occasion. Now, however, she was 
changed, and so was the character of his passion. She 
was now degraded, lost,—she was no longer the ob- 
Ject of respect—of pure and manly affection, she had 
been tried by temptation, and had not stood the test. 
Still, however, he could not give her up, nor would he. 
He should pursue her now from motives consonant with 
the character which she had shaped out for herself. He 
cared not what the consequences might be. There was 
4 wild, a reckless, an indignant feeling in the experiment, 
and come what may, he would follow it up. She must 
have been a hypocrite from the beginning, for, accor- 
ding to all the marks and tokens of love, stealing gently 
and timidly from eyes that flashed into his heart, and 
blushes that fell on him like a charm—ay! according 
to all those, and the direct inferences that were to be 
drawn from them, he felt that the beautiful but lost girl 
had loved him. 

His great object now was, if possible, to get into her 
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society, and to achieve a triumph over Doolittle, by 
rescuing her from him. This he considered as a master- 
stroke agaiust that villain, forgetting that his own de- 
sign was as base as his, and that its accomplishment 
would sink the unfortunate girl into still deeper infamy. 
His love for her now was transformed into some- 
thing like revenge. She had disentitled herself to his 
respect ; she had stripped herse!f of all those virtucs 
which in his ignorance of her real character he had at- 
tributed to her. She was now, he took it for granted, 
ready to become the property of the highest bidder, and 
on this account he was resolved to outbid every other 
competitor. But still the great difficulty lay before him. 
It was evident that Dvolittle had prejudiced her against 
him,—perhaps had extorted a promise from her that 
she should not see him. Even so ; those reflections only 
stimulated him to greater exertion, and sharpened his 
ingenu‘ty in finding out occasions to accomplish his ob- 
ject. This, however, was a matter of difficulty. He 
had already tried to see her and failed, nor could he 
flitter himself that success was at all probable, unless 
he could circumvent or entrap her by some able ma- 
neeuvre yet to be projected and determined on. 

A week now passed, and he could think of nothing 
else. Next Sunday arrived, and he repaired to church, 
as indeed did most of his brother officers, with the ex- 
ception of Doolittle, who was absent—the fact being, 
that he had an appointment with Miss Bennet, who was 
more her own mistress on that day than on any other, 
and who sanctified it accordingly. Clinton was keenly 
on the look-out, and had resolved to watch the condact 
both of Maria and Doolittle with the eye of a lynx. 
Judge of his astonishment when, after waiting until the 
service had commenced, he found, to his surprise and 
mortification, that neither of them were present. With- 
out a moment’s delay or hesitation he left the pew, and 
deliberately walked out of church. At that moment he 
disregarded all thought of decorum or disrespect to the 
ordinances of religion: had the primate himself been at 
the altar, he would have taken the same course. His 
cheek and brow were red with indignation, and his blood 
at boiling heat in his veins. Here was another appoint- 
ment, gross, open, palpable; and he had now only one 
line of conduct to pursue. He would go directly to the 
house of Miss Travers, and ascertain whether she was 
within or not, and also whether there was anyone vith 
her. He accordingly did so, and in the course of a very 
short time found himself knocking at the dress-maker’s 
dvor, 
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“Ts Miss Brindsley within, can you tell me ?” 

$¢ She is, sir.” 

“Is there any one with her?” 

“ No, sir, she hasn’t been well the day; she wasn’t 
able to go to church, poor thing, and indeed it’s very 
celdom she keeps from it. She has been in very low 
spirits for the last week, an’ indeed, to my thinking, 
there’s something on her mind.” 

“ Now whisper,” said he. “I have a message from 
my mother to her which I must deliver in person, — 
here now is a pound-note for you—I wish to go up 
stairs and deliver the message. Pray, what room is 
she in ?” 

The woman, our old friend Becky, looked with as- 
tonishment at the money, paused a moment—and yielded 
to the temptation. 

“ What room, sir? why, in the room over the par- 
lour ; it is our workaday room durin’ the week, and our 
drawing-room on Sunday. Go up then, for if a tell her 
you're here, deil a stime 0’ ye she'll see.” 

* Oh, I understand,” said he; “she won’t see me— 
but she shall see me, at least until I deliver her my 
mother’s message.” 

He immediately walked upstairs on tiptoe, and found 
the door of the roomshut. Without a moment'shesitation 
he opened the door, entered the room, and found Maria 
reading a book. She started, and in an instant such a 
blush suffused her whole neck and face as rendered her 
beauty perfectly irresistible, and lovely beyond the 
power of language to express. 

“ Miss Brindsley,” said he, “I have been rude, I 
feel, in obtruding myself on your presence without 
knocking ; but the truth is, I have been exceedingly 
anxious to see you, and to make your acquaintance ; 
but I feared if you had known I was here, you would 
have refused to see me.” 

* T certainly would have refused, Mr. Clinton, if I 
had known you were in the house.” 

Her voice, as she spoke, was tremulous, and, altogether 
she was evidently in a state of excessive agitation, if 
not of positive terror. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear Miss Brindsley,” he 
said. ‘ My visit to you has nothing in it to excite any 
uneasiness on your part. I have been for a long time 
very anxious to have the privilege and pleasure of an 
interview with you, and I have stolen a march on you 
for the purpose of effecting it; but I trust you will 
forgive me. Indeed I am sure you would if you knew 
my motives.” 

*“ And pray, Mr. Clinton, what are your mo- 
tives for intruding upon me in this disrespectful 
way ?” 

‘Indeed, I have many, Miss Brindsley ; but I see I 
have interrupted your amusement,” he added, taking up 
the book she had been reading, and which she had laid 
down open with the back up. ‘Some love story, I 
presume—of course.” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, “ and the truest that ever 
was written.” 

Clinton, on looking at the book, started, and gazed 





at her for a time. He saw that she felt confused, and 
blushed once more. Good heavens! thought he, does 
her hypocrisy go so deep as this ? 

“Oh, then, Miss Brindsley,” he proceeded “] 
have a double apology to make. I find, that in. 
stead of having disturbed your amusement, I have 
committed a worse offence, and disturbed your deyo- 
tions.” 

He might well say so, for the book was the Book 
of Common Prayer, open at the service for the day. 
He laid it down precisely as he had taken it up, and 
again looked at her keenly. Poor Maria felt that his 
eye was upon her, and whilst she actually trembled in 
his presence, feared to glance even at his countenance, 
She had, in fact, for the moment become so utterly con- 
fused and disturbed by his presence, that she knew not 
exactly how to shape her thoughts into language, 
After a little time, however, she recovered her com- 
posure, and ceased to feel the alarm which had seized 
upon her at his unexpected entrance. 

‘Miss Brindsley,” said he, ‘I know that I ought 
to apologise for this intrusion, but I really could not 
help it. I have felt and suffered much on your 
account——-much more than you could imagine, 
Surely you cannot but know and feel that I love 
you. I say so simply and at once, and to tell you 
this with my own lips was the direct object of my 
visit.” 

“T-must pay you a compliment, sir, at your own 
expense,” she replied. “I respect you too much to 
suppose that you speak truth when you say so, Mr. 
Clinton.” 

**T do speak truth,” said he ; “you may rest assured 
of that.” 

“Then it is a very painful and disagreeable truth to 
me, sir,” she returned. 

* And why should it be so?” 

‘There is every reason why it should be so, You 
cannot love for an honest purpose any woman out of 
your own rank of life.” 

“‘ That is my consideration. If my affection could be 
returned, you would make me the happiest man in ex- 
istence,” 

“I cannot listen to this conversation, Mr. Clinton, 
nor I will not. I am a very humble girl, it is true; 
but I wish you to understand that I respect myself. 
Such language is an insult to me. I have always heard 
you spoken of as a gentleman, and I am surprised to 
hear it from your lips.” 

“ Ah! she is mounting her high horse now,” thought 
he; “she is playing her game; but no matter, I shall | 
see more of her before I go.” 

“ You are too severe upon me, Miss Brindsley,” he 
replied, leaving a sharp emphasis upon me.— I rather 
think you know very well that it is not an unpardonable a 
crime for an officer holding his majesty’s commission to 
fall in love with you—or rather to pretend to fall in 
love with you.” : 

Maria raised her eyes and looked at him with 
amazement, 
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“J don’t understand you, sir,” she replied; “ and I 
should very much regret that any such person—any officer 
holding his majesty’s commission, should fall in love 
with me. I grant you he might pretend to do so; but 
whether in pretence or reality, it is a feeling which no 
proper girl in my station of life could countenance. I 
hope you understand me, Mr. Clinton.” 

“JT can't say as to that; your sex is very difficult 
to be understood. You take a fancy for one man, 
probably who does not care a button about you, and, 
on the other-hand, you reject a man who, it may be, 
loves you very sincerely, and will not even permit him 
to express that sincerity. I say,” he proceeded, with 
a warmth and energy which he could not repress, ‘‘ that 
you cannot but know that I love you, and that I have 
loved you before ever you left your native parish. 
Can you forget the looks we exchanged in C n 
chureh ?” 

Poor Maria was truth itself, and now she felt, so to 
speak, the inconvenience of conscience, which secretly 
told her that what he said was true. Indeed, her 
crimsoned brow betrayed this, and she felt for a short 
time incapable of replying. 

“No,” he proceeded, “I see by your silence that 
you cannot deny it, and that you do remember it. 
Come, my dear girl, throw aside this foolish hypocrisy, 
and candidly admit the truth. I may not for some 
time have another opportunity of hearing it from your 
own lips.” 

“ Of hearing what, sir ?”* 

“Why, after all, that I am not indifferent. to 
you.” 

“Such an expression, Mr. Clinton, you will never 





hear from. my lips. If you have any expectation to— 


the contrary, give it up; don’t flatter yourself with it ; 
I know my own humble situation in the world, All I 
have to guard is my good name, and may God for- 
bid that I should sacrifice it for you or any other 
man.” 

“Or any other man? Are you sure of that ?” 

“ Quite certain, sir.” 

“Are you sure you have not already placed it in 
jeopardy with some other man ?” 

Maria now looked at him fearlessly. 

“Yes, I am quite certain, sir, that I. never have ; 
but why do you ask me sucha question ?” 

“Come, come, Miss Brindsley, you know that your- 
self as well as Ido. You know you are dissatisfied 
with your situation—tired,” he proceeded, quoting from 
Miss Bennet’s letter to Doolittle, “of the wretched set 
that you are forced, by most romantic circumstances, to 
mingle with. Jam a gentleman of liberal principles, 
and am willing, besides, to save you from any 
future risk of poverty or neglect. Do you understand 
me now 2” 

She rose from her seat, and with flashing eyes, and 
cheeks suffused by indignation, replied : 

s Yes, sir, I understand younow. So direct and open 
an insult can never be mistaken. I thought you had been 
4 gentleman, Mr. Clinton, but I see my error, and regret 





it. Have I ever given you cause to use this language 
to me ?” 

How easy is it to weave our web of erroneous 
sophistry when we see every thing in a wrong light, 
and argue from a false position, as was the case with 
Clinton. 

‘* That shot has told,” thought he, as he witnessed 
the deep indignation and scorn at that moment so 
legible in her countenance. “ Doolittle was right ; she 
now feels that she is discovered, but I shall develop 
her further.” 

“T grant you, Miss Brindsley, that F have no right 
to use either.this or any other language to you. Indeed, 
I feel that I have no-claim even to your respect, much 
less to———”" 

‘“‘No, sir,” she replied, “after such language you 
have no claim. whatsoever to my respect.” 

“ Well, I think, notwithstanding, that you once did 
care something for me, but, unfortunately,.I have been 
displaced in your good opinion.” 

“You have displaced yourself, sir.” 

“Some happier man has displaced me ;- is not that 
it?” 

‘¢ And granting it should, what right have you to 
bring me to an account for my conduct,” she replied, in- 
dignantly. ‘Except to have seen each other, you and 
I are perfect strangers. This is our first interview, 
and I trust it will be the last. I know not how 
you got in, but I do know that I gave orders to the 
servant never, under any circumstances, to admit you. 
A man of honour, Mr Clinton, would have some regard 
for the reputation of an orphan girl like me, who has 
no other portion in this life but that, and the good 
conduct which entitles her to it. I trust,.as you are a 
gentleman, you will think of this, and not attempt to 
intrude upon me again, especially when you know that 


-I am resolved never to see you a second time if I can 


avoid it.” 

‘She could not restrain her tears.as she uttered those 
words, and she looked at him Wwith.something like re- 
buke and entreaty mingled. He Saw her now in a new 
phase of beauty: he took up the prayer-book once more, 
and ‘again contemplated her for’ a long time without 
speaking. On this occasion he Axperienced, as it were, 
the contest of two states of ‘feeling within him; 
and so nearly were they balanced, that he felt 
himself incapable of immediately ren¢wing the conver- 
sation. 

At length she spoke herself: “I am, as you know, 
a stranger here, Mr.Clinton, and as you were my neigh- 
bour, and ought to be a gentleman, I think I should 
expect protection from you, if I -happened to be 
insulted by another instead of being insulted by your- 
self.” a " 

“Ho ho!” thought he, “ what does this mean ?, Is she 
coming round at last ?”——*‘ Protection!” he exclaimed, 
““My dear Miss Brindsley, only place yourself under 
my protection, and then let me see the man who will 
dare to insult you ;, but then you must give. me the right 
to protect you.” 
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The innocent girl did not understand the slang 
of the mess-room, and simply replied—‘ There is no 
right necessary, nor is there the slightest danger 
that any insult may be offered to me which I cannot 
check myself. I was wrong to speak as I did. I 
require no defender, because the defence might be more 
dangerous to my good name than the insult.” 

“ Perhaps,” said he, looking keenly at her—“ perhaps 
you are provided with a protector ?” 

‘“‘ T trust I am, sir,” she replied, “‘ and one in whom 
I: can confide, provided I seek no other.” 

“Oh, very well, Miss Briadsley,” s:id he, completely 
misunderstanding her ; “ in that case I have no more to 
say on the subject. I had and have reason to suspect— 
indeed, to know—that my protection would be rejected. 
I will not offer it again, but shall take my leave. Only, 
before I go, let me acquaiat you with one fact, which is 
this: You are the first girl [ ever loved ; and, up until 
this moment, the only one, If you have suffered the 
arts or wiles of any man to tempt you from the right 
path, I beg and implore of you to retrace your steps. 
Your wonderful beauty is too often a dangerous if not a 
fatal gift. Excuse this visit—I know not what to say— 
I am confounded and distracted by the interest you have 
excited in me; or why should I not say by the love I 
feel fur you, perhaps I should rather add, which I did 
feel for you, ‘Truth is best—I do not now love you as 
I did, although I love you still. Excuse me—pardon 
me—I am much disturbed—and would to heaven I had 
never seen you, I would in that case have escaped much 
suffering. Think of my words, and I now wish you a 
good morning—I had thoughts about you—but they 
are gone! it is now too late.” And with these words 
he took his leave. 

He was in fact deeply affected, and Maria saw that 
he had some difficulty in restraining his emotion. As 
he was going she looked at him with a feeling of com- 
passion—let us call it so—but it was more—which she 
could not conceal. The heart of each was full, and truth 
to tell, it was the same spirit which shot from eye to eye 
between them, that animated their parting glances, and 
had created such a mutual impression in the Church of 
C L 

Proximity, where there is love, we know is at all 
times dangerous. Clinton, when he left her, found him- 
self more strongly influenced by that passion than ever. 

He had been near her, he had viewed more closely 
the irresistible charms of her beauty and person. His 
heart, however, reseinbled a spring disturbed, It was 
neither clear, pure nor transparent ; it was vehement, but 
it was gross. He had seen her letter to Doolittle, and 
that only principle upon which love in its highest sense 
can live—confidence—was lost. Then there was some- 
thing like equivocation in her language, when he hinted 
that he had been replaced by another. Nay, there was 





that kind of indignation or violence, with which a woman 
‘tnrns against the individual who may insinuate that he 
has good reason to suspect her; and he knew very well 
that the indignation in most cases of the kind is always 
high, in proportion to the truth of the suspicion. 


Still 





there lingered about his heart a hope that he had done 
her injustice. This, however, moved him but faintly— 
for was there not the damning letter in Doolittle’s pos- 
session ? 

Our readers may feel surprised, that though labouring 
under a deep and deadly jealousy of Duolittle, he never 
once mentioned the name of that gentleman during his- 
interview with her; and this is the more strange, inasmuch 
as one of the objects of his visit was to tax her openly 
with what he conceived to be her improper intimacy 
with him. There was, however, a certain undefinable 
air—a certain spirit of purity, propriety and modesty 
about her, which made him feel that he could as soon 
have given her a blow, as mention it in her presence, 

A thought, however, struck him. He felt that he had 
not given expression to half of what he ought to have 
said—that he had lost his presence of mind—that in 
fact the principal object of his interview was left unac- 
complished. Besides, he was desperate, and bestowed 
very little reflection upon his future mode of proceeding 
with respect to her. He would leave nothing undone— 
unattempted—to get her into his power—to supplant 
Doolittlk—and to punish him for the open boast which 
he had made of his conquest. But hold, was it a con- 
quest? He knew Doolittle to have often boasted of 
triumphs that had never taken place. It might be so 
here. The letter might be a spurious one, and its con- 
tents a fabrication. He would, if possible, ascertain 
that fact ; he would write to her; he remembered her 
handwriting well—if it were hers ;—she might answer 
him or she might not, he did not much care, at least he 
thought so. There seemed something difficult in the 
matter, and that might give him a clue to it. He must 
come at the truth, and at it he should come, no matter 
who might suffer or wince under it. He immediately 
went to his writing-desk, and in a state of mind which 
was not far removed from lunacy, he prepared to write, 
but found, on making the attempt, that he should 
relinquish that object for the present. He accordingly 
closed his desk, and resolved to wait for a cooler and more 
considerate opportunity. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


A BRIEF CORRESPONDENCE —JEALOUSY CONFIRMED—AN EVEN- 
ING PARTY—-AND THE ABDUCTION OF MARIA. 


Wuen Miss Travers returned that Sunday after 
charch, her first question as usual was : 

‘Well Becky, was there anybody here since ?” 

Now this, we have said, was a usual one, but on 
this occasion it was significant and pointed, Maria 
had not gone to church, and the veteran saw that 
when Clinton missed her from it, he immediately 
went out, and did not return. This was very mor- 
tifying to herself, because it proved the very disa- 
greeable fact, that her own charms were not of sufli- 
cient influence to attract this interesting youth, and 
hold him to his devotions, She immediately smelt 
an assignation between Maria and bim, and began to 
suspect the game which for his own purposes he was 
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playing \ with herself. As it was, she nursed her wrath 
against the unfortunate Maria, upon whose head she in- 
tended to pour the full phial of her wrath, should she 
find her suspicions well founded. . 

“ Well Becky, was there any body here since *” 

«No ma’am ; gracious me! who would be here ?” 

“ Was Miss Brindsley out ?” 

* Out! not a step out o’ the drawin’-room. Don’t 
you know yourself she wasn’t able to go to church, and 
yet you ask me was she out. Deil a foot she had out, 
poor thing !” : 

Miss Travers breathed freely, but still she could not 
forgive Clinton for having deserted the pew in which 
she sat. After the strong and earnest pressure of the 
hand which he had given her at their last parting, she 
thought his conduct rather mysterious and unaccount- 
able, and, in fact, knew not to what cause, unless sud- 
den agitation and illness, she should ascribe it. The 
young man might have been overpowered, for she had 
never dressed herself with so much taste and elegance 
as upon that particular occasion. 

And here we regret that we are not a man-milliner, 
that we might give the reader a minute and artistic de- 
scription of her costume, after the manner of so many 
male milliners, who produce fashionable novels in the 
present day. © These are matched only by the cabinet- 
making novelists, who shine so brilliantly in the furni- 
ture department. But, God help us! we are neither a 
man-milliner nor a cabinet-maker, and consequently our 
readers, like good Christians as they are, must learn to 
deny themselves the pleasure of studying dress and fur- 
niture as sources of high moral information. The cos- 
tume of Miss Travers therefore goes undescribed. 

Honest Becky, true to the bribe, and unconsciously 
influenced by Taileyrand’s definition of politieal grati- 
tude, “a lively sense of favours to come,” applied the 
same principle to love, and kept Clinton’s visit a secret ; 
but with what success we shall soon see, 

Maria, in the mean time, did not feel at ease, but she 
was so ignorant of the customs and usages of life, and 
so unconscious of having done anything wrong, especi- 
ally with reference to Clinton’s unexpected and unau- 
thorized visit to her, that she felt it would be imprudent 
to mention anything connected with herself among 
them. She knew that the burthen of their daily con- 
versation was the scandal of the town and the freaks of 
the officers in the garrison. Under these circumstan- 
ces she resolved to keep herself free from their tongues, 
or it might be their suspicions—for above all things 
she dreaded to have het own name and that of Clinton 
associated, In the meantime, ever since the preceding 
Sunday, Miss Bennet’s eye appeared to be charged with 
some mysterious triumph, and it was evident that that 
sense of triumph was directed against Maria. She 
seemed to have been in the possession of a secret in 
connexion with her. If she possessed the secret, how- 
ever, she breathed not a syllable of it ; but there was 





malignant severity in her manner, an ironical polite- _ 


hess, which seemed to insinuate that ‘ she could an’ 
if she would,” 











At length, one morning after breakfast—*‘ I won- 
der,” said she, * that we have not had a visit from 
some of those handsome officers in town; there are a 
number of very pretty girls here, and it is extraor- 
dinary that they don’t look after us—Captain Doo- 
little at least—but [ am afraid he is ungrateful.” 
\s she spoke this, she glanced significantly at 
Maria, 

Now there were two persons present who were especially 
interested in this observation, and it so happened that 
both felt themselves rather relieved by it—we mean 
Maria and the old maid Miss Travers, Maria felt at ease, 
because she saw, or, poor girl, she thought she saw, that 
Miss Bennet had made a mistake, and hit upon the 
wrong man. Miss Travers, on the other hand, had in- 
ferred from the hints which had fal’en from Clinton, 
that there might have existed some understanding be- 
tween Maria and Doolittle, a circumstance which she 
felt as a great relief to herself, because Maria could not 
be considered any longer in the character of a rival. 
So far Miss Bennet seemed to have done more good 
than harm. Miss Bennet, however, thought she 
knew what was on the cards, and she played them 
accordingly, Betty M’Clean was also present, and 
except that she watched Miss Bennet furtively but 
closely, she never uttered a syllable. 

*T will-not have this house the scene of such 
visits,” observed Miss Travers ; “no officer shall visit 
here with one exception only.” 

‘** And pray what exception is that, Miss Travers ?” 
asked Miss Bennet. 

** T mean Lieutenant Clinton, because he is the son 
of one of my best and oldest friends. I could not 
with any sense of gratitude to his mother prevent him 
from calling to pay his respects to me.” 

“ But suppose you or somebody else here has made 
a conquest of Captain Doolittle,” 

‘* But I can’t suppose any such thing ; Captain Doo- 
little bears a very bad character so far as women are 
concerned, and it would be dangerous to the reputation 
of my establishment to admit his visits, Hush ! who can 
that be ? Ob, some customer ; Becky will attend to it.” 

In a few minutes Becky came up. 

* Well Becky, who is that ?” 

* One o’ the officers, ma’am, a Captain Doolittle, 
sends his compliments, and wishes to see Miss Brindsley 
for a few minutes.” 

Miss Bennet smiled and looked at Miss Travers, as 
if she understood the whole circumstance, and then at 
the rest in the same spirit, 

Maria involuntarily rose up, her tell-tale blushes, 
as on too many other occasions, absolutely seeming to 
betray something like conscions guilt. 

** Who is this man, ” said she, in a tone of indigna- 
tion, which might as well have been imp: ted—when 
we consider her auditors—to resentment at his want of 
prudence as to any other motive.—‘ Who is this man, 
that has the effrontery to callon me? I know no such 
person ; I have no such acquaintance; and I know not 
why he should dare to call upon me, Go and tell 
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him, Becky, that I will not see him, and that I look 
upon his visit to me as a cowardly insult.” 

“ He is acting very wrongly, very imprudently I 
should say,” observed Miss Bennet, “ to attempt to see 
you here, Maria. He ought to know the world better ;” 
and again she glanced significantly at Miss Travers and 
the girls. The latter were evidently influenced by those 
looks, and took it for granted that there was a mystery 
in the business ; but Maria, who was weeping bitterly, 
saw not the understanding which Miss Bennet had con- 
trived to establish among them. 

“ Go down Becky,” said she, “ and give him the 
answer I have told you.” 

“And come back, Becky, and let us hear what he 
says,” added Miss Bennet. 

Becky went, and returned in a few minutes with the 
answer. 

“ Well Becky,” said Miss Bennet, “what did he 
sa ” 

w He said,” replied Becky, ‘that it was a d—d 
sbame for her not to know her own mind,” 

Another tricmphant look from Miss Bennet was the 
result of this reply, and Miss Travers, looking at Maria, 
who was in a state of great distress, said, in a very cold 
and severe tone of voice, 

“ Well, I must say, I think the whole affair very 
strange ; indeed, it is difficult to know some people.” 

“What do you mean, Miss Travers ?” said Maria, 
with an expression of indignant spirit which startled 
all who heard her, ‘ Do you pretend to suppose that 
I know this man—or rather, this villain—for such, 
by all accounts, he is? Do you imagine that I ever 
saw him to my knowledge, or spoke to him, or held 
any kind of intimacy with him? I tell you that I 
never did, nor can I account for his visit to me, Miss 
Travers,” she proceeded, the tears streaming from her 
eyes, “I am here an orphan girl, and I entreat you, as 
far as you can, to protect me from those insults, I 
have been placed under your care by a lady who is and 
has been a warm friend to you ; and I trust that if it 
were only on her account, you will see and guard my 
good name—at least so long as I preserve it by my own 
good conduct, which, I trust in Almighty God, and 
with his grace and assistance, will be during my whole 
life.” 

Miss Bennet slightly raised her eye-brows, and 
turned up her eyes, in such a way as if the act was 
only the consequence of her own private knowledge, 
but not at allto be perceived by any person present, 

Maria had taken her seat, which happened to be 
next to that of Betty M’Clean, who, seeing her in such 
distress, clapped her on the shoulder, saying, ‘* Don’t 
cry, Maria ; make your mind easy; if nobody else will 
protect you, I will ; come, keep a stout heart, and re- 
member that you have me at your back,” 

This excited some laughter, though not much ; for 
we need scarcely say here, that Maria, ever civil, and 
gentle, and obliging, had the majority of her fellow 
workwomen with her in any misunderstanding that may 
have happened to occur between her and Miss Bennet, 








In the course of that very day, Becky meeting Maria 
on the stairs, gave her a letter which she said had heen 
just then handed to her by a countrywoman. Maria 
apprehending it might have been from her mother, 
brought it immediately to her bedroom, and read as fol- 
lows : 


“ My pear Miss Brrypstey—I am taking anothr 
unpardonable liberty, which I trust you will forgive, 
After leaving you on Sunday, I found that I had not 
expressed the tithe of what I had intended to say to you, 
Your presence, in fact, had overcome me, and I com. 
pletely lost my self-possession. Besides, you made me 
afraid of you; and, soldier as I am, I[ do not feel 
ashamed to admit it. I am very strongly disposed to 
place every possible confidence in what you may say to 
me, should we ever meet, or in what you may write to 
me should we not. That I love you it is useless for 
you to deny, for I am convinced that you know it. Do 
not be surprised that I write to you, notwithstanding 
what you said to me on Sunday, and the resolution you 
expressed, of never seeing me again. Perhaps you 
will decline to answer this ; but I do assure yon, that 
it is written for a purpose essentially connected with 
your own reputation. On this subject, so dear to me, 
and which ought to be a thousand times dearer to your. 
self, I scarcely know what to say, because I am hanging 
in a state of the most painful suspense between two 
opinions. I do not now make love to you, but simply 
act the part of a true and sincere friend, because | feel 
that such friendship is now necessary to you, although 
you may not be aware of that fact yourself. I have 
now only one favour to ask, which is, that you will, 
Sor your own sake, answer this note with your own 
hand. You know not how much depends upon this, 
both to you and me. It is true you may throw this 
letter aside—perhaps into the fire—but I entreat you 
not to do so until after you shall have considered it 
thoroughly. I do not care what the nature of your 
reply may be; you see that, as @ lover, I ask for no 
reply, because I am not making love ; but as a friend 
I do, because I wish to have it in my power to rescue 
you cut of danger if it should be necessary—or rather 
if it should not be too late. If you are s:ill safe, and 
free from blame or error, you will write to me; but if 
not, I expect no reply, and then I shall urge my 
claims. I do then entreat you to answer this, even 
although it may be the last communication that ever 
should pass between us. Believe me—and I pledge 
myself upon my sacred honour—that there is no wile 
in this letter, and that it is written only for the pur- 
pose of rescuing you either from danger or from evil. 
Need I add, that I am 

* Yours most faithfully and sincerely, 
“ ArTauR CLINTON.” 


When Maria read this strange and startling com- 
munication, she trembled from head to foot. Except 
that Clinton loved, as he said, and as she herself felt, 
she could not at all understand it. She was, how- 
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ever, a clear-thinking girl, and perceived at once that 
there must be some circumstance in connexion with 
herself weighing upon Clinton’s mind. This was evi- 
dent, even during their short interview, from the mys- 
terious expressions which fell from him. 

How then was she to act? Could her reputation 
be in danger, notwithstanding all the caution she 
had taken to prevent it? Swe had been too much 
excited by the visit of Doolittle to observe Miss Ben- 
net’s looks ; nor had she the slightest suspicion of 
her diabolical iniquity. Still, on reperusing the 
letter, she thought that there was a feeling of honesty 
and sincerity in it which could not be doubted. But 
perhaps it was one of those productions which 
accomplished gentlemen, like Clinton or Doolitile— 
she knew they were brother officers—were so well 
capable of inditing for their own purposes. She 
read it a third time, and thought there was something 
in it so remarkable and striking, and so different from 
the history of flames and darts, endless love, adoration, 
et cetera, which she expected from him, that she deter- 
mined to answer it upon one distinct condition, which 
was, that she should never write to him a second time, 
and that he never might expect to have another inter- 
view with her. Under these circumstances, she ad- 
dressed him as follows : 


“ Sir,—TI ought not to answer your letter, and be- 
lieve me that I would not have even opened it if I 
knew the person it came from, I cannot understand 
it; it is alla mystery to me, I have done nothing 
that could put my reputation in danger, and, even if I 
did, I certainly would not call upon you to protect it. I 
stand in need of no protector, except one, and under him 
I place myself. You need not write to me again, as I 
will never answer another letter of yours; and allow 
me to tell you, that 1 think if you regarded my reputa- 
tion as you say, you would not visit me, nor write to 
me against my will, and when you must know that 
your visits and letters are more likely to injure that 
reputation than to defend it. As you are my friend, 
I thank you ; but as a lover of mine, you have nothing 
to expect from me, but a determination to avoid you 
in future, and never, under any circumstances, with 
my own consent, to meet or converse with you again. 
I feel myself forced to answer your letter. You say, 
‘if you are still safe, and free from blame and error,’ 
you will write to me ; but if not, I expect no reply. 
Ido not know why youshould use such language to 
me. Neither do I know what you mean by blame or 
error. Iam not without either blame or error ; but I do 
not think Ihave done any thing to injure my own 
— Ihave guarded against that, aud always 
will, 

“ Maria BrInDSLEY.” 


This reached him by post, and when he opened it, 
the first thing he did was to look at the signature. 
Gracious heaven ! there was in the same handwriting, 
the name of Maria Brindsley, the diplomatist in 





vice—the shameless and barefaced correspondent of 
Captain Doolittle! He had not yet read the letter, 
however ; but, in a state of frightful agitation, he tot- 
tered to a chair, sat down, and placing his face upon 
his hand, he groaned, and felt his limbs twitching and 
shivering. At length he read it, and still examined 
the handwriting as he went along. It was the same, 
and that damning fact so thoroughly confused him, 
that he could not properly understand it on a first read- 
ing. He read it, however, a second time, and felt, 
as he had said to Maria, divided between two opi- 
nions. But now came the third and critical perusal. 
When he came to the words—* I stand in need of no 
protector but one, and under Aim I place myself”’—heo 
started to his feet, and walked through the room in a 
state of fury and agony beyond description. 

** D—n her!” he exclaimed, “has she the assur- 
ance to tell me so. What is it but an admis- 
sion—and an impudent admission, too—of her guilt ? 
Yes! she has a protector, However, she is play- 
ing her card—I see that clearly; she would never 
acknowledge this if she were not disposed to come to 
the hammer. No matter, I will bid up to her. She 
admits she is under protection, and is not ashamed of 
it, and that is enough, PerhapsI may make her 
change her protector, Then look at her caution and 
hypocrisy at the close, ‘ I do not think I have done 
anything to injure my reputation ; I have guarded my- 
self’ against that, and always will.’ I dare say sho 
would—but that’s a proof that she does not know the 
scoundrel she has to deal with. But the truth is, this 
after all, is only a lure. She acknowledges she is un- 
der protection. Bid higher—I see it—so I shall, my 
dear, and will have you, or lose a fall for it !” 

From this moment forward the whole force of his 
mind, the utmost stretch of his ingenuity, and all his 
powers of calculation, were called into action for the 
purpose of getting the unhappy girl into his power. 
This, however, in consequence of the extreme propriety 
and prudence of her conduct, was a matter of surpassing 
difficulty. As we said before, all respect for her was 
now gone, and consequently everything like honourable 
forbearance, He had cast his former scruples to the 
winds. His great mortification then was, that Doolittle 
—a blockhead and a villain—had triumphed over him, 
but now he resolved, by every practicable means, to tri- 
umph over him in return. 

We will not dwell here upon the many schemes and 
manceuvres with which he attempted to ensnare and en- 
compass her, because the recital of them could teach little 
wisdom and less moral to our readers. It is enough to 
say that, without being successful in any one of them, he 
harassed her to such a degree, that life almost became 
a burthen to her; but still in proportion as difficulties 
presented themselves to him, so did the desperate and 
determined spirit which urged him on increase in acti. 
vity and enterprise. 

Two or three months had now elapsed since he had 
come to this unmanly resolution, and he was about to 
abandon all his plans in despair, when, at last, a very 
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deep-laid scheme—having much the appearance of 
chance—threw such an opportunity in his way as he 
had long been expecting. One evening Miss Travers and 
one or two of her young women were asked out to tea 
at her uncle’s to meet her nephew already alluded to, 
who had just returned from Dublin, after having closed 
one season of his medical studies. ‘This young fellow 
was a scamp and a scoundrel ; and by whatever means 
Clinton effected it, he certainly made it a point not only 
to become acquainted with him, but to make him a con- 
fidant, and secure both his co-operation and connivance. 
This he did by promising to use the full extent of 
his interest and that of his family in procuring him a 
_ surgical appointment in the army. On this occasion the 
young fellow proposed the project, in the shape of a re- 
quest to his parents, who were tolerably respectable. 
To this they at once assented, having at the same time 
named and appointed the evening. This was all young 
Singleton (such was the name) wanted; for the matter 
was no sooner settled than he sought Clinton, to whom 
he communicated it with great glee. 

Miss Travers on this occasion asked Maria and Miss 
Bennet’to accompany her, but the latter, with a toss of 
her head and a glance of scorn at Maria, declined the 
invitation ; and, under these circumstances, Maria, who 
would otherwise have declined it also, felt herself reluc- 
tantly compelled to go. We need not dwell upon the 
manner in which the evening was spent ; but we may say 
that the worthy nephew, who possessed a good deal of 
low, rakish humour, rose very high in the opinion of his 
aunt, whose vanity he flattered with such a profusion 
of ironical compliments, that she felt herself to be indeed, 
what he had actually termed her, the star of the evening. 
Independently of this he plied her with punch so adroitly 
that she began to get pathetic and sentimental, which 
was just the point to which he wished to bring her. He 
tried the same experiment on Maria, but without effect. 
No persuasion or argument, whether jocular or serious— 
and he tried both—could prevail on her to taste any de- 
scription of liquor whatsoever. When they were about 
to separate he arose, and, with a face of comic solemnity, 
called upon them to fill bumpers, for that he was about 
to propose the respected memory of a brave gentleman, 
who died in the service of his king and country, and who, 
he had no doubt, would have closed his existence in a 
much more exalted situation, had his very valuable and 
beautifully-spun thread of life not been cut short as it 
was. He would then propose the memory of Captain 
Thadeus M’Scent (the Captain was in compliment to his 
aunt), to be drank in silence and a bumper. 

Miss Travers rapidly finished hers—gave three or four 
violent sobs, and immediately went off into high hysterics 
—which interesting scene closed the amusements of the 
evening, and when she had sufficiently recovered, they 
prepared to take their departure, 

Now, there was a young fellow there, with a strong 
English accent, who paid particular attention to Maria 
—that is to say, as far as her very reserved manner 
would permit him, which, indeed, was not far. To this 
person Singleton consigned her, an arrangement to which, 





as the young man had been civil and respectful enough, 
she could possibly feel no objection. There was, however, 
another reason for her acquiescence. Miss Travers had 
once more got loquacious and important, but Maria could 
remark that she occasionally slurred her words some- 
what thickly together; and that her precious nephew, 
whilst he looked very knowing, seemed to think that he 
himself was the most proper person to conduct her home, 
She, Maria, consequently fell to the protection of the 
stranger. 

It was now, however, that her companion began to 
speak with more significance. He asked her was she fond 
of the army ?—a very general and comprehensive ques- 
tion, certainly —to which she replied that she was not; that 
above all other professions of life, she loathed it. He 
said he was glad to hear it, and added that he himself 
was then on the look out for a wife, but that it was a 
rather difficult matter to find such a girl as he could 
conscientiously approve of. He had, however, known a 
good deal of military life, and been aware of the fact 
that many humble girls had been made comfortable— 
in truth, placed in a state of luxury and independence, 
by the liberality of young and handsome military men, 
with whom, indeed, they lived in a state of the greatest 
affection and happiness, and from whom they sometimes de- 
rived a very handsome annualincome. These instances, 
however, were rare exceptions, he added, but still they 
occurred—only in cases, however, where the young ladies 
happened to be extremely beautiful, and alive to their 
own interests. 

“ This is a subject, sir,” replied Maria, who began to 
feel uncomfortable, “ which I beg you to discontinue ; let 
us walk alittle faster—we are falling behind our friends 
too far.” 

“IT know we are,” he replied, “and it is from a principle 
of delicacy towards Miss Travers that we ought to keep 
back. Poor Miss Travers! what avery weak head she 
has.” 

They had now come to the corner of a remote street, 
down which they were to turn towards the right, but 
straight before them was a road with a hedge on one 
side and a dead wall on the other. The corner house at 
which they were to turn seemed to be uninhabited and 
ruinous, as was evident by its want of doors and win- 
dows. Maria, for some time past, had been anxious to 
overtake Miss Travers and her cousin, whilst her compa- 
nion, upon the strength of the argument we have men- 
tioned, made such an appeal to her delicacy as she could 
not readily overcome. Independently of her natural 
timidity, however, she felt no personal apprehension from 
the man, nor were there grounds for supposing that she 
had any possible reason to do so. 

Having arrived at the corner already mentioned, her 
companion said hastily :— 

Well, Miss Brindsley, I must wish you a good night, 
for the truth is, Ihave outstaid my time, but I trust you 
will excuse me,—you will find Miss Travers and her 
nephew on before you; I wish you good night!” and 
with these words he immediately disappeared. 

The night was exceedingly dark ; Maria was very 
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ignorant of the town, and on looking down the street 
she could see nothing in human shape. For a moment 
she started at the man’s sudden and unexpected disap- 

ance, her impression being that he would certainly 
have seen her home; she experienced a certain degree of 
terror, and was about to proceed at a brisk pace after 
Miss Travers, when all at once she found herself seized 
from behind, her arms tightly pinioned, and something like 
a soft silk handkerchief stuffed into her mouth, so as to 
effectually prevent her from calling for assistance. Inthis 
condition she was conveyed along the dark road, which ran 
forward beween the hedge and the wall with such velocity 
of motion, that her feet only touched the ground from 
time to time. Not only was she literally gagged, but 
her eyes were also blindfolded by the same act, so that 
had it been even light she could have seen nothing. 
The terror, nay, the horror of the act, sudden and out- 
rageous as it was, would at any time probably have 
overcome her, but on this occasion the attempt to sup- 
press her screams was little less than actual suffocation, 
and it was perceived by the falling down of her head 
that she had become insensible. They now took the 
handkerchief off her mouth, and immediately a hack- 
ney carriage was driven up, into which one of them, 
having taken her in his arms, entered with her, having 
previously, it is to be supposed, given proper instruc- 
tions to the driver. The person who entered with her 
expressed much alarm in consequence of his apprehen- 
sion that they might have, in point of fact, suffocated 
her, and he consequently let down the windows of the 
carriage in order to give her air. 

“ Heavens,” he exclaimed, “ if she should be dead— 

then I have murdered her, and will surrender myself 
to justice, let the consequence be what it may,—but I 
am mad—she has driven me to desperation; yes, she 
has made me mad. Oh, would to God that she was 
pure and unsullied—that she had not fallen into the 
hands of that unprincipled profligate ; if she had not, 
I should never have had recourse to such a scoundrelly 
measure as this. Miss Brindsley! Miss Brindsley ! 
—make an effort and rouse yourself; for the sake of 
heaven make an effort, or I shall go distracted—mad ; 
that is, if I be not so already.” 
_ Maria just then recovered, and found herself lying 
inhis arms and upon his bosom, but in an instant, 
and with more strength than she could be supposed to 
possess, she broke from him, and threw herself on the 
Opposite seat. 

“Coachman !” she called aloud, “ coachman! if 
you be a man—an Irishman, or a Christian, come to 
my assistance! I have been forced into this coach by 
Violence ;—for the sake of God, and as you hope for sal- 
vation, come to my assistance.” She then screamed 
loudly, erying ! Help, help, help ! I am forcibly taken 
away |” 

“It is quite useless, my dear Miss Brindsley,” re- 
plied Clinton, whose voice she at once recognized, 
* there is nobody within hearing but the driver, and he 
18 my creature. Ihave paid him well for this ; but 


allow me to say, that you need feel no apprehension 
VOL. 11, 





You ought to know that I am a gentleman, and that I 
mean neither rudeness nor violence; all I want is to 
have a conversation with you. I have made many at- 
tempts to see you and to reason with you, in order 
that we might understand one another. This oppor- 
tunity we must and shall have this night, for I cannot 
bear any longer the state of distraction to which you 
have brought me.” 

The only reply Maria made to this was an attempt 
to escape by one of the windows ; but she found, to her 
inexpressible terror, that he had closed them both the 
moment he felt that she had recovered. She then once 
more called the driver to her aid, and finding that he 
made no reply, screamed a second time for assistance. 

“‘ Miss Brindsley,” said Clinton, in a voice of the 
most desperate determination, amounting almost to fury, 
“ by that Being who has created us both, you chall not 
leave my hands until we have a full and complete ex- 
planation. Do not imagine that I am ignorant of your 
conduct with others—I have seen the proof of it,—be 
assured of that, and you may take my word for it that 
candour and common sense will be your best game 
with me to night. I speak this to save both time and 
trouble, and in order that you may understand me. 
As for me, I understand you thoroughly.” 

Maria once more called upon the coachman, and once 
more attempted the windows, but with no effect in 
either case. The coachman only lashed his horses into 
a more rapid pace, and Clinton firmly but gently forced 
her back from the windows, which, as she had never 
been in such a carriage before, she knew not at any 
rate how to open. At length she spoke— 

“ Mr. Clinton, I will make a proposal to you,—you 
say you wish for some explanation from me, and you 
use language which I do not and cannot understand.” 

‘* A proposal !” thought Clinton,—* Ay,” he pro- 
ceeded to himself, “ I thought it would come to this.” 
‘“* Well Miss Brindsley,” he said aloud, “ pray let us 
hear your proposal ; depend upon it you will find me 
both liberal and gentlemanly in the estimate which I 
form of your value,—speak out freely then, and let us 
understand each other at once.” 

“‘ Then my proposal is this: Bring me immediately 
home safe and without insult, and as you say you wish 
for an explanation, I promise solemnly, that if you call 
to Miss Travers’s to-morrow, I will give you all the 
explanation I can afford.” 

“No,” he replied, “ I have you now in my power, 
and I tell you at once, that out of my hands you will 
not get this night, until every mystery is set aside be- 
tween us.” 

‘“‘ Mystery, sir! what mystery ? There can be no 
mystery between you and me.” 

“‘ But I tell you there is, Miss Brindsley ; a deep— 
a dark—a terrible mystery ; but it matters not; it 
shall be cleared up this night, or I shall know for what. 
In the meantime we shall proceed quietly to a certain 
house whither I am conducting you, and when there, 
we shall probably come to understand each other.” 

Poor Maria, though naturally modest and diffident, 
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was possessed, notwithstanding, of a great and coura- 
geous spirit, especially on severe and trying occa- 
sions—a faculty of which she was not then aware her- 
self, because she never had before been thrown into 
any of those unexpected and oppressive difficulties of life 
that were calculated to call it forth. From the dis- 
tracted manner of her companion she felt that there was 
some undefinable ordeal before her, but of what nature it 
could be she was completely ignorant, Still as they 
went along in silence she began to suspect that all this 
agitation on the part of Clinton was assumed for some 
fearful purpose, and that he was only lashing himself 
up into a fary—or rather pretending to do so—in order 
to cover himself from the disgrace of some act of cool 
and deliberate violence. In this mood of mind she 
offered up a silent prayer to God, imploring his protec- 
tion and assistance. 

In the course of about fifteen minntes they came to 
a gate, being apparently the entrance to the residence 
of some private gentleman, as might be inferred from 
the smooth rolling of the carriage-wheels over the fine 
gravel of what must have been an avenue. 

‘“* Now, Miss Brindsley,” said he, as they approached 
the house, “ there isno person here to protect you, or 
who can render you any assistance ; it will, therefore, 
be quite useless for you to cry out or make any noise. 
You will come into the dining-room with me; the 
house is unoccupied ; the family, intimate friends of 
mine, have gone to the continent last week, and there 
is no person here but a deaf and stupid old woman, 
who believes that you are my wife, and that it is not 
her business to come in our way unless she is called 
upon to attend us, as it were. Pray, mark those 
words, and observe them; all I want with you is a 
candid confession of your conduct.” 

“ Mr. Clinton,” replied Maria, “this is an outrage 
unworthy of you and your respectable family ; but 
mark me, sir, you probably forget that we live in a 
country where there are laws to protect the defenceless, 
and to punish those who break through and despise 
them. If you attempt any rudeness or violence against 
me this night, I will appeal to the laws of my country, 
and have you both exposed and punished.” 

“Tintend nothing of the kind, Miss Brindsley ; I 
may be a madman, but I am not a ruffian; as | told 
you before, all I want is to have every thing cleared 
up between us. What I wish is, that you will be can- 
did and tell me the truth. Now, let me help you out, 
and I am glad that the night is so dark, for this man 
who drives the chaise will not know you.” 

“* I will not leave this carriage,” she replied, deter- 
minedly, “ except through brute violence, unless you 
will pledge your honour, in the name of God and your 
family—on whom there never was a stain or the sha- 
dow of disgrace—that you will return me safe and free 
from insult to my own residence.” 

“T pledge myself both to God and the honour of my 
family, that I will not render you the slightest personal 
violence ; and that if I offend you at all it will be only 
in attempting to—to—to reason with you ; and, per- 








haps, by inducing you to listen to reason; but no per- 
sonal violence. Good God! in my worst mood I never 
was capable of that ; you may have confidence in me, 
Miss Brindsley.” 

He then helped her out cf the chaise, and as he did 
he felt her to be in such a state of trepidation as made 
him feel something like remorse for his conduct ; but 
then there were the two letters and the identity of 
the handwriting ; and was not any girl capable of 
writing such a letter to Doolittle, capable of acting 
the part of hypocrisy which she had assumed. This, to 
be sure, was the argument of his grosser passions, but, 
nevertheless, he felt even at that moment the influence 
of a better spirit and a purer affection within him. 
They then came out of the carriage and entered the 
house together. 


(To BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT.) 


A FLIGHT ACROSS THE DYKES. 


Is it peace or war? The golden glow of autumn, 
the stillness of fruition in the glorious harvest season, 
interfuse the air, and freshly beautify the face of that 
garden of East Flanders, the thrice-luxurious Pays de 
Waes. Century after century has crowned this fa- 
voured spot with an ampler benediction, and its thriving 
population—the largest proportion to the square mile, it 
is said, in the whole world—-still gather from the grateful 
soil the abundant reward of their careful labour. Be- 
tween the two great provinces of Northern Belgium, 
and by the foundations of the beautiful city of Antwerp, 
flows the strong current of the Scheldt. Still sixty good 
miles from its fall into the ocean, it is fully half a mile 
in width, and deep enough to bear frigates of warinto 
the city havens. But now, it is only packet-boats carry- 
ing English travellers to the continent, or trading ves- 
sels freighted with commodities for interchange with 
friendly nations, that furrow the placid surface of the 
stately stream. On the other side of Antwerp lie the 
gardens and country-seats of the merchants, alternating 
with the trim farms and cozy villages of the thrifty 
peasantry. It isa pleasant sight whichever way the 
eye turns ; and over all broods the calm of a bounteous, 
unaccustomed peace of thirty years. Well has Leopold 
steered the course of his little kingdom all this while 
through the troubled sea of European politics ; and mani- 
fest has been the result of his good management, in the 
ever-increasing prosperity of his people. 

Yet even now, the rattle of artillery along the far 
horizon, and the tramp of spectral squadrons, must be 
sounding ominously in the good king’s ears. ‘ Coming 
events cast their shadows before,” and the cloud rests 
first upon the high places, darkening the mountain sum- 
mits, while the low valleys are still in a trail of sun- 
shine. Evidently the watchman on the tower has an 
anxious look-out. Whatever may be the reason, the 
country round Antwerp is astir with unusual sights and 
sounds. Regiments of the line are in the field, not 
drawn up in military array, but in fatigue dress, spade 
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in hand, at work in the trenches. Some three thousand 
navvies are digging and delving and throwing up em- 
bankments ; and along the Brussels railway are trains 
of Iuggage wagons, labelled—Service des fortifications 
@’Anvers, rumbling up and down the line. Three miles 
outside Antwerp a line of detached forts is in course of 
construction ; a mile and a half nearer, the new enceinte 
continue is already far advanced ; and the plan of the 
new fortifications presents such an array of bristling 
defences as absolutely to dwarf the more ancient works, 
with their still towering ramparts, strong citadel, ravelins, 
drawbridges, deep fosse, and formidable téte-du-pont. 

Napoleon I. was once heard to say, “ France with- 

-out the frontier of the Rhine and Antwerp is nothing.” 
During his transient occupation of the Netherlands, he 
conceived the stupendous design of making Antwerp the 
first sea-port and arsenal of the north; thought of 
building another great city on the opposite side of the 
Scheldt; and actually spent some millions of money in 
works which were merely the beginning of a most am- 
bitious enterprise. Can it be that his nephew has it in 
his head to carry out the traditions of his race in the 
same unscrupulous fashion? Leopold, however, is wide 
awake; and hatred of the French, not unmixed with 
fear, surges through the blood of the braves Pelges/ * 
lf the sceptred soldier come with his Chasseurs, and 
Zouaves, and desolating cannonade, he may count, not 
upon a warm welcome, but a very hot reception. 

It were a sad fate, though nothing new for this beauti- 
ful country, which, for centuries has been, to all intents 
and purposes, the “ cock-pit of Europe.” Like duellers 
going out to some favourite field, the armies of hostile 
powers have constantly, under one pretence or another, 
been despatched to try the chances of war in the Low 
Countries. Its level plains are famous battle-fields ; its 
towered cities are scattered like pieces on a chess-board, 
to be lost and won in the “ glorious” game. It was a 
hard case that a country content with its own, could not 
be safe from this eternal brigandage. Europe might 
well have built a Chinese wall round a land whose cities 
were, even in the dark ages, the nursery of liber.y, 
and commerce, and art, and civilization. 

Antwerp suffered perhaps most of all. Its history is 
one long vicissitude of disasters, and total or partial re- 
coveries, It deserved its fate less than did its more 
turbulent, warlike neighbours, Bruges and Ghent. But 
the vast importance of iis situation, and its abounding 
wealth, made this, the commercial capital of the Low 
Countries, a prize not to be easily foregone. Once it 
Was the richest city in Europe. ‘Two thousand five 
hundred vessels used to anchor at one time in its 
havens. Five thousand merchants would meet daily 
on the exchange. More business was done there in a 
month tban in Venice in two years. “1 grew melan- 
choly,” said a Venetian ambassador in the sixteenth 


_ *A belief begins to gain ground among the lower orders 
in Belgium that Antichrist was born in the Tuileries not 
very long ago. But as a friend said, on being told this 
startling fact, “ Would it not be a queer thing for the Pope 
tu stand in relation of godfather to such a being ?” 





century, “ when I beheld Antwerp, for I saw Venice 
outdone.” When the mutinous Spanish soldiers of 
Alva’s army sacked the city for the purpose of indem- 
nifying themselves for the long arrears of pay due to 
them, so great was the plunder they obtained, that 
many of the common troopers melted down their por- 
tion of the spoil into whole suits of gold armour, which 
they purposely darkened to appear like iron. The ac- 
count of that terrible transaction, known in history as 
“the Spanish fury,” is one of the most fearful stories 
in the red annals of war. 

The siege of the city, a few years later, by the Prince 
of Parma, was in its results the deathblow of its su- 
premacy, all its wealthy merchants having been forced 
to take refuge in foreign countries by the event. Even 
since the beginning of the present century, Antwerp 
has stood three different sieges; in 1809, 1814, and 
lastly, in 1832, when, as some of us may remember, 
the Dutch kept possession of the citadel for two months 
against the united strength of the Belgian patriots, and 
55,000 French troops, under the command of the Duke 
of Orleans. 

Yet, after all, the “commercial capital” looks at this 
moment as placid aud as stately as if its past bad been 
untroubled, and its future were quite secure. It might 
even be considered a rising place. Restoration of 
ancient monuments is going on as vigorously as in other 
cities ; the streets are being widened and improved, 
and nowhere are the private houses of the Belgian style 
seen to such advantage, with their e'egantly-curtained 
windows, massive, decorated gates of metal or wood, 
and the extreme of shine and polish in every detail. 
Whether on the grand historic canvass of the earlier 
time, or in the pleasant genre pictures of our own day, 
Antwerp is an interesting place. The ramparts on a fine 
evening, when the tradespeople and their families are 
abroad, in merry, orderly groups, so neat and clean 
after their day’s work ; the exceliently-arranged zoolo- 
gical gardens, where the citizens of the higher classes 
take their evening stroll, the gentlemen discussing the 
news of the hour, the ladies in ‘* busy idleness,” work- 
ing at embroidery, or reading, comfortably seated in the 
shade, and the children in the height of excitement 
watching the gambols of kangaroos, and other strange 
creatures, elsewhere seen only in picture-books; the 
brokers on Change in the open square, the varied 
scenes on the quays, and the bustle on the Place de 
Meir in the early morning ;—these, and such like scenes, 
are so many vignettes of continental life, stowed away 
in the memory after a sojourn in the ancient commercial 
capital of Belgium. 

As for churches, they are here in perfection. The 
cathedral spire is one of the most beautiful specimens 
of Gothic architecture in the world, springing more than 
400 feet into the air, and finished so exquisitely to 
the very summit of the cross, that Napoleon compared 
the workmanship to the delicate intricacy of Mechlin 
lace, and Charles V. said it ought to be put under 
a glass case. The interior of the cathedral, however, 
scems never to have recovered the destruction of its 
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accumulated treasures by the iconoclasts in the sixteenth 
century. It has a somewhat bare look. But the church 
of St. Jacques is the very type of Belgian splendour in 
its internal decorations. The wood carving of the con- 
fessionals, the cut marble altar rails, the statues of the 
apostles mounted on pedestals, the numerous side chapels 
with their colonnades of black and white marble, and 
precious pictures, the high altar with its dash and dar- 
ing of design, all combine to make it one of the most 
sumptuous Christian temples in the world. The chapel 
at the back of the high altar belongs to the family of 
Rubens. He is buried beneath the pavement; one of 
his great works, a Holy Family, hangs above the altar ; 
and to the right and left of the spectator two beautiful 
recumbent female figures, exquisitely chiselled in 
white marble by Geefs of Antwerp, are placed over the 
tombs of members of the great painter’s family, who 
died not many years since. 

Rubens is like a living presence in Antwerp. His 
house, carefully preserved in the Place de Meir, is even 
now fit for a prince to live in. His statue stands in 
the centre of the Grande Place. The cathedral is 
adorned with three of his greatest masterpieces, and 
the museum is all in a blaze with his gorgeous colour. 
Nowhere can he be so well studied as in the “city of 
Rubens.” His daring imagination, marvellous rapidity 
of hand, exuberance of life in action, and dazzling 
colour, are conspicuous in all the great works here en- 
shrined. Other artists may come more home to our 
own taste and feeling, may cast a stronger spell over 
us as we stand wonderingly before their works, but 
in the end we have always to acknowledge that 
few have surpassed in genius Sir Peter Paul Rubens. 
His great pupil Van Dyck is not so well represented 
in his birth-place. His works in the museum are prin- 
cipally sacred subjects, and in this style he did not so 
much excel. One need not leave England in search 
of chefs-d’cuvre of this great Flemish painter. The 
Antwerp museum contains one of the finest collections 
in the north of Europe. The pictures are principally 
of the Flemish school ; there are not too many of them, 
and the light and general arrangements are admirable. 

Out once more through the ramparts, over the double 
fosse, twining like asluggish, treacherousriver, and across 
the open country to Brussels. Half a day may well be 
given to aramble through the archiepiscopal city of 
Mechlin, if only to have a near view of its great cathe- 
dral tower. Even curtailed of its surmounting spire, 
which it has been the last four hundred years waiting 
for, and which it is to be feared it must go to its grave 
without, it is 348 feet high, overlooking the Low 
Countries towards every point of the compass. The 
gigantic clock is a curiosity in itself; and as for the 
carillons ! Every five minutes there is a musical twitter 
in the belfry, every quarter a nice little tune, every 
half hour something still more elaborate, and every full 
hour a whole piece, with variations. A market-day, 


especially if it should happen to be a féte-day as 
well, is the best for seeing Mechlin to advantage. 
But, indeed, if ever one is tempted to wish for a month 








of Sundays and holidays, it is in the course of a tour 
through those Belgian cities. Mechlin is about an hour 
from Antwerp on one side, and twenty minutes from 
Brussels on the other. 

Approaching Belgium’s capital, the dead flat disap. 
pears. Elevations, which in this country perhaps de- 
serve the name of hills, are discernible about Lacken, 
where the king has his summer palace. The railway 
advances through what, by the same courtesy of speech, 
may be called a deep cutting; and from the station 
there is a long ascent leading through a fine street 
lined with elegant houses, to the high level on which 
stands the upper town or fashionable quarter, in which 
are situated almost in one group the king’s palace, the 
palace of the Prince of Orange, the palace of the nation 
or chambers of representatives, and the principal hotels, 
The park in the same quarter is stately, and shady, and 
well cared. The Hotel de Flanders, in the Place 
Royale, can be recommended as elegant and reasonable, 
The table d’hote on Fridays, is especially worthy of 
attention. Those who wish to dine au maigre are 
served at a separate table in the grand salle & man- 
ger, and have every reason to be satisfied with the 
variety and excellence of the viands set before them. 
The apartments at the rear of the hotel look directly 
through the windows of the Chapel Royal alongside, 
while those in front enjoy a fine look-out on the Place, 
and down the rapid descent of the Rue Montagne de la 
Cour, with its handsome shops and busy population, In 
the centre of the Place is a noble equestrian statue of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, first Christian king of Jerusalem, 
the same, it may be remembered, who “ refused to wear 
a golden diadem on the spot where the Saviour had 
been crowned with thorns.” He was a native of 
Brabant, and his countrymen still glory in the name of 
the brave and loyal crusader. In the evening, when 
the band plays on the Place, and the soldiers and 
citizens are gathered in groups round the prancing 
charger of the soldier-king, it is a pretty animated 
scene. During the day, too, it is amusing to see the 
carriage loads of English setting out, spruce and hearty, 
for Waterloo, and returning hot and dusty from that 
famous field. 

At no great distance, and still in the upper town, is 
the site of the new monument called “ the column 
of the Congress and the Constitution.” It is a noble 
column enriched with sculptures in high relief, and sur- 
mounted by a bronze statue of Leopold I., King of the 
Belgians. Splendid colossal figures in bronze, repre- 
senting liberty of the press, liberty of instruction, 
liberty of association, and another “liberty,” whose 
office and designation we cannot at this moment recall, 
are seated in attitudes of great dignity round the pedi- 
ment. In front are figures of the Belgian lion; and the 
surrounding space designed to give the best effect to 
the monument, is enclosed by a handsome colonnade, 
furnished with magnificent bronze lamps, each a work 
of art in itself, with groups supporting the shafts, and 
the light graceful figure of St. Michael, guardian angel 
of the city, finishing off the topmost point. The view 
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is very fine too, even from the base of the column, 
looking over the old city with its towers and steeples, 
and extending to the open country, which appears like 
a sea in the distance. It is at once a glorious monu- 
ment to the paternal ruler of the land, a graceful 
testimony of the affection of his subjects, and a strik- 
ing vindication of the genius of the modern artists 
of Belgium, many of whom are represented by their 
works in different portions of this truly national moau- 
ment. 

The Place des Martyrs is another point of interest. 
In the centre of the little square is a monument erected 
to the memory of 300 of the braves Belges, who fell 
fighting for freedom in the revolution of 1830, and who 
are interred in vaults beneath. Figuresin marble, and 
groups in relief, by Geefs, adorn the monument, and 
tell the history of the heroes’ struggle and victory in 
death. Of a certainty, the love of liberty is still strong 
in Brabant. The Flemish cities enjoyed extraordinary 
privileges in the old times, when the rest of Europe 
was in a state of absolute serfdom. But the most re- 
nowned of all charters was that of Brabant, which pro- 
vided that the prince could prosecute no one of his 
subjects, nor any foreign resident, except in the ordi- 
nary and open courts of justice; that he eould appoint 
no: oreigner to office; and that if the sovereign broke 
through any of these, or sundry other privileges, and 
refused to listen to remonstrances, the country should 
by the fact be absolved from its allegiance. It is 
strange that the last struggle for independence was 
fought out only thirty years ago in this same sturdy 
capital of Brabant. 

Art is rot dead any more than liberty in Brussels or 
in the kingdom generally. The modern Belgian schools 
of painting and sculpture are of high character, and the 
native artists, to the credit of the government be it said, 
getalarge share of patronage. It may beremembered that 
many fine paintings were sent over to our great Indus- 
trial Exhibition in 1853, from the studii of the Belgian 
artists. This was due, no doubt, to the influence, 
patriotically exercised, of the Corr family, settled in 
Antwerp, and connected by marriage with the Geefs— 
a race of artists. Many, however, were not at all, or 
only inadequately represented, such as Lys, Brackeleyer, 
Madou, and Verbockhoven. But the “ Harvest Scene” 
by Tschaggeny; the architectural views by Bossuet ; 
the candle-light effects of Van Schendel ; De Keyser’s 
“St. Elizabeth of Hungary ;” Gallait’s “ Temptation 
of St. Anthony ;” and the fine historical paintings of 
Bellemans, and Van Rooy, are not likely to have 
been forgotten by constant visitors to the Dublin Exhi- 
bition. A short time since the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Antwerp, under the presidency of the history-painter, 

mn Wappers, numbered no less than thirteen hun- 
dred students. In Brussels the Quartier Schaerbeck is 
thronged with the studii of painters and sculptors. 
The great cattle-painter, Verbockhoven, the rival of 
andseer, or more than that, as some think, lives in an 
elegant country-seat along that line of suburb, his 
studio adjoining the family residence. As we en- 








tered the gate two fine boys, the artist’s sons, were 
chasing butterflies among the flowers and plants on the 
lawn. Being asked the way to the studio, they volun- 
teered to act as guides, and betrayed their knowledge of 
what was going on by the delighted exclamation—“ Mais 
monsieur, c'est un mouton qui pose”—in plain English, 
It’s a sheep, sir, that’s sitting!” And true enough, 
when the kindly artist himself opened the door, the first 
thing we saw was the said living model tethered in the 
middle of the floor, right opposite the painter’s easel 
Who knows what splendid back-ground of mountain 
scenery, or pleasant level of rich pasture, that meek 
mouton may find itself set in? The collection of pic- 
tures in the gallery adjoining the studio was most inte- 
resting, though many of the large canvasses were away 
at the Exhibition of Fine Arts in Brussels. Other of his 
works we likewise saw through the courtesy of M. 
Couthon, the banker, whose house is in itself a mu- 
seum of curiosities in ancient art, and a gallery of pic- 
tures by modern artists, of whom he is a distinguished 
patron. 

It is a fashion to sneer at Brussels as being a minia- 
ture capital, an imitation Paris, too modern in its ways 
and manners, and so on. However, such as wish to 
forget the too actual presence of the nineteenth century, 
and are discontented with the state of things in the 
upper quarter, have only to take their way down hil! to 
find the spirit of the middle ages reigning supreme in 
the lower town. The Cathedral of St. Gudule is fully 
six hundred years old, is beautiful to behold within and 
without, and, in spite of the complete restoration going 
on, could never be mistaken for an edifice of modern 
design. The painted glass is about the very finest ex- 
isting. The windows are great pictures in themselves, 
with portraits of Charles V. and other sovereigns of 
the sixteenth century, of whom they were the princely 
gifts. In the Grande Place is the Hotel de Ville, one 
of the most finished of those sumptuous Gothic edifices 
which are the pride of the Low Countries. The spire 
comes near to that of Antwerp in completeness of de- 
tail, and on the topmost pinnacle is poised the shining 
figure of St. Michael, seventeen feet high, wheeled 
round to every point of the compass as the wind wills, 
but ever extending archangelic protection over the city 
commended to his care. Around the square are the 
quaint old palaces, which in ancient times belonged to 
the various guilds of the city, the archers, mariners, 
brewers and others. Though turned to different uses, 
their peculiarity of character is still preserved, in their 
strange variety of festooned stone work, eccentric gables, 
gilt mouldings, and superabundance of glass. Op- 
posite the Hétel de Ville is the Broodhuis, or Maison 
du Roi, as truly Gothic as when it was built. And if 
the traveller, in search of old associations, wants to 
people the solitude, he has only to fancy 3000 Spanish 
troops drawn up in battle array, flanked by a crowd of 
terror-stricken citizens, and Counts Egmont and Hoorne 
led out to execution then and there, by order of the 
cruel Duke of Alva. 

Such is the plan we recommend for visiting the 
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interesting cluster of cities in northern Belgium.* Few, 
however, are content with a continental trip so circum- 
scribed. Some are bound for the Rhine, and on the 
way take in Liege, another fine city with a character of 
its own. Others finish off with a visit to the metropolis 
of the world, and take the train directly to Paris. A 
few, eager for new sensations, dream of an inroad into 
Holland. We ourselves owe the glimpse we got of 
that strange country to no premeditated design. <A 
railway-bill, announcing arrangements for the speedy 
transfer of excursionists to the fair of Amsterdam, first 
put temptation in our way. Here was an opportunity 
of seeing something new before taking the homeward 
road; the travelling purse was still sufficiently weighty ; 
and four days remained undisposed of, which, by good 
management, might be pleasantly spent on new ground. 
Accordingly we got ready for a flight across the Dykes 
and Dunes; and for the benefit of future travellers 
who may find themselves in similar circumstances, we 
shall simply tell how we fared in the adventure. 

After two hours’ rail the desolate frontier of the two 
kingdoms bas been passed, and travellers are set down 
at Moerdyk, on the brink of the deep estuary which 
separates the mainland from the many islands which 
form the province of Zealand. The steamer starts for 
Rotterdam ; and traversing wide arms of the sea, great 
rivers, and canals as wide and as deep, there is ample 
opportunity of getting a very good idea of one of the 
two or three varieties of Dutch landscape scenery. For 
a considerable part of the route the banks of the canal, 
or river, are apparently some fifteen or twenty feet high, 
smooth, green, and grassy. Above the embankment 
peep the roofs of the peasants’ cottages : a little flight 
of steps leads down from the top of the dyke to the 
water’s edge, and a little boat is moored to a stake 
alongside the lowest step. It is fully evident that the 
great body of water holds its course through the coun- 
try five or six feet above the land level, kept out of 
harm’s way by the solidity of those high green bauks. 
The great wide pastures stretch out beyond, varied and 
ornamented in this quarter by a considerable amount of 
wood. As the great water-way winds in huge curves 
through the country, it is curious to see in the distance 
mests of great vessels steering as it were among the 
trees, or like phantom ships gliding across the meadows. 

The windmills which throughout the Low Countries 
are every where at home occupying the best situations, 
and earning their bread noiselessly and industriously, 
are along this range to be seen in all their glory, estab- 
lished conspicuously on the summit of the dykes, like a 
standing army of long-armed giants ready for any 
emergency. About Dortrecht their number is amaz- 
ing, and their size may be guessed from the faet that 
their sails are from 80 to 120 feet long. They may 
truly be called mills of all work, for not alone do they 
grind corn, but they saw timber, cut paving-stones, 
press oil out of rape seeds, beat hemp, are actively en- 


* See Out and About in the Low Countries. Hibernian 
Magazine, March, 1861. 








gaged in water-works, and in fact can turn their broad 
arms to anything and everything. Very neat and 
tidy they are too, with nicely thatched top and sides, 
The miller’s cottage in its pretty garden stands below, 
and there is a little pier at which the boats load and 
unload their cargoes. 

And so on by Dortrecht, which is actually up to its 
knees in the water, and in hourly danger of being jostled 
about by the great vessels that seem to have no notion 
of keeping at a civil distance from the houses, right up 
to the busy city of Rotterdam. The river, estuary, 
arm of the sea, or whatever it may be called, on which, 
or in which the city stands, is a fine body of water, half 
a league in breadth, and so deep, though twenty-four 
miles from the sea, that towering East Indiamen drop 
anchor alongside the quay, euphoniously entitled the 
Boompjes. The said quay, more than a mile in length, 
appears to be the most solid part of the town, with its 
firm road way, substantial houses, and line of full-grown 
forest trees. The city behind is as much water as land, 
Broad canals, edged with narrow roadways, backed by 
rows of houses, cut through it at right angles in every 
direction, and are crossed by drawbridges innumerable, 
It is no exaggeration to say there are more ships than 
wheeled vehicles about town. Great tall-masted mer- 
chantmen are up and down through the heart of the city, 
discharging their cargoes right into the warehouses, As 
these ships are continually going on their errands, home- 
ward bound or outward bound, the drawbridges are kept 
in a state of perpetual motion. Travellers by land soon 
discover that here there is no such thing as running to 
catch the train at the last moment. It is necessary to 
allow a full hour for accidents, for the road is beset wih 
drawbridges, which suddenly fly up in the air, or turn 
right round on wheels, just as you are going to put your 
foot on them. Great elm trees line many of the streets, 
half hiding the houses, At first it is a matter of sur- 
prise that such heavy superstructures should be allowed 
to rise on the insecure foundation, until it is explained 
that trees are encouraged in these parts, as the inter- 
twining roots form a sort of substantial groundwork 
amidst the swamp. On the whole, the effect of this 
confusion of tall masts, high trees, bridges, strips of 
water with ships in motion, and strips of land with 
houses piled upon them, is strange and fantastic to the 
last degree. Yet half a day is quite enough for any 
to tarry there, except perhaps sailors, whose earthly 
paradise we may suppose it to be. The best of gin and 
hollands can be had for a song; tobacco of the right 
sort for little or nothing; while the absence of con- 
tinental decorum in the ways and manners of the people, 
admits of every kind of noise and jollificatiov. 

Away then next morning for Amsterdam, the chief 
city, though not the capital of the kingdom; starting 
at 9.30 a.m. and arriving at 12.30 p.m. On the 
route by Gouda and Utrecht, a new variety of Dutch 
scenery may be studied. ‘There is scarcely any wood 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the towns; 
not a stone wall on any side; no tillage; but one vast 
expanse of pasture lands, well stocked with black cattle, 
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with here and there a patch of meadow. The fields are 
surrounded by deep, wide drains, ‘contrived a double 
debt to pay,” and answering purposes of drainage as well 
as of division. Atintervals a bridge of sods establishes 
a frail line of communication, and here and there a 
wider trench bears a flat-bottomed boat chartered to 
earry loads of hay to the low-lying farm-yards. The 
hay-ricks as well as the farm-houses are generally raised 
on piles visible two or three feet above the surface ; and 
the precaution is a wise one, for to all appearance, if there 
be such a thing as “raining cats and dogs” in this spongy 
country, thereis every danger of the brimfull drains 
overflowing the holding, and effecting a change in the 
moorings of both ricks and residences. Lines of canals 
interlace the country in every direction, not sunk or dag 
out by any means, but, if we may say so, carried high 
and dry on embankments across the plain, Such a 
prospect would be tiresome, and in some degree dispirit- 
ing, for a long continuance; but while the novelty lasts, 
it has a certain attraction of its own. The towns with 
their trees and steeples, are open to observation as on a 
map, the limitless horizon and great cloud fields occupy 
the attention, and recall many a broad canvas of Rem- 
brandt and De Koening. 

Amsterdam has vastly the advantage of Rotterdam 
in picturesque and cheerful aspect. The streets are less 
frequented by elm trees and merchantmen; the former 
are collected in family groups, in parks and gardens, and 
the latter keep very properly in their own places, along 
the quay and in the havens. The canals in the heart 
of the city are not so very wide and deep. The houses 
have a cheerful, fantastic air, are oddly gabled, painted 
variously, display more windows than are absolutely 
necessary to the square yard, and evince aneccentric dis- 
position to incline from the perpendicular. ‘The water, 
to be sure, is everywhere. What little land remains is 
cut up into ninety-five islands, connected by some two 
hundred-and-ninety bridges. These islands, as may be 
supposed, are mostly of the ‘* mud-island ” description, 
and require to be kept firm and in their places by means 
of piles. Looking at the palace, the ancient Stadthause, 
one feels almost nervous at the idea of such a huge heap 
of masonry being raised on the Dam, as the fine square it 
stands ou is significantly called. However, it is a satis- 
faction to be told the foundation is strengthened by thir- 
teen or fourteen thousand piles, driven seventy feet into 
the morass. The New Exchange, on the opposite side 
of the Dam, it may truly be said, was reared up with 
difficulty, In an early stage of progress the lower 
storey slipped away through the bog, and it has taken 
thirty-four thousand Norwegian pines to balance the 
structure fairly, About forty years ago the warehouses 
originally built for the Dutch East India Company, liter- 
ally sank in the mud under the weight of corn stored in 
the building. Not only is the city established on the 
Most insecure foundation, but its existence is continually 
es danger from high tides, floods in the river, and such 
like accidents, which are only prevented by incessant 
watchfulness, and a most artfully-con:rived system of 
dykes, dams, and sluice -gates. 





The arrival of the train soon after noon, allowed ample 
time to stroll through the city, aad make acquaintance 
with its principal features. Fortunately, too, we hit on 
a good day for seeing the people. The Fair lasts a fort- 
night, but certain days are special galas, and our Satur- 
day was one of them. The peasants and tradespeople 
had flocked iu from the provinces, and in all the varieties 
of extravagant costume, were keeping holiday in the 
Dutch fashion. The Kalverstraat, which is about three 
times the length of Grafton-street, rather narrow, with 
gay shops on either side, seemed to be the favourite re- 
sort; aud it was infinitely amusing to mingle with the 
crowd, observing their ways of going on, and the out- 
landish style of dress and ornamentation distinguishing 
the wild Zealanders, gigantic Friesland fishermen, un- 
wieldy Boors, and the bedizened wives and daughters of 
Holland. The women wore the funniest contrivance of 
lace and flowers on the head, beneath which it seemed to 
be the prevailing style to have the skull encased in a sort 
of close-fitting gilt helmet, with plates advancing to the 
corner of the eyes, and queer hanging ornaments dis- 
posed @ volonté. We noticed that nearly all the great 
belles of the provinces wore “fronts,” as we call them 
here; the reason, no doubt, being that hair does not 
grow under a weight of metal or tight-fitting cases, any 
more than grass under a stone. Some of the gigantic 
fishermen wore loose trousers and short jackets of dark 
coarse cloth, earrings and necklaces, a coloured kerchief 
twisted round the head, and another three-cornered 
one pinned over the shoulders. The boys and girls of the 
Orphanages and Asylums, abounding in Amsterdam, 
were likewise out, alone or in pairs, The children of 
each Institution wear a distinct costume, for the purpose, 
it appears, of preventing their entrance into gin shops, 
playhouses, and such places, the proprietors of which 
would be severely punished for admitting any of these 
very conspicuous figures. The most comical of all were 
the girls of the Burgher Orphan House, with one side of 
skirt and jacket black, and the other bright red. 

Nothing is more striking than the strong family like- 
ness among these people. The men are tall and stout, 
the younger women good-looking enough, but no way 
brilliant. The complexion of the race is somewhat 
soapy; and almost, without exception, they rejoice in the 
possession of Williamite noses, only Royal Orange had 
the lion’s share of the feature. 

Bat with the exception of encampmentsof booths, merry- 
go-rounds, and itinerant playhouses occupying some of 
the squares and open spaces in the more obscure part of 
the town, we saw no further evidence of the Fair during 
the day. One of the party, however, returning from a 
lengthened exploration, towards night-fall, observed a 
great bustle about the taverns and gin-shops; men and 
women rushing out into the street, marching off four a- 
breast, shouting and singing in the most discordant 
manner. The crowd increased, and with it the uproar, 
and froin striding and reeling they broke into wild dances. 
As he crossed the bridge leading to the botel (Bracks 
Doelen) be was snddenly seized on by one of these par- 
ticz, who would fain have him join in the frantic dance ; 
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but feeling totally disinclined to try this new method of 
spending an evening, he forthwith performed a pas seul 
with extraordinary celerity, and succeeded in gaining 
the shelter of the hotel. Louder and louder grew 
the uproar ; the streets along the canals in the vicinity 
of the hotel began to swarm with ever-increasing troops 
of mad Dutchmen and equally mad Dutchwomen, the 
roar of voices and tramp of feet unpleasantly recalling 
a muster of red Republicans on the Boulevards of Paris 
in 1848. At midnight the Saturnalia were at their 
height, and sleepless travellers, who had no experience of 
this style of festival-keeping, could scarcely divest them- 
selves of acertain uneasiness lest something worse were 
yet to come. At six o'clock heavy rain began to fall, 
and with it abated the frenzy of the revellers, so that 
by daylight the roistering disciples of Calvin—for once, 
we greatly fear, become disciples of the devil—had slunk 
into their hiding-places, the Sabbath stillness rested on 
the city, and as we drew aside the bed-curtains, the tall 
masts of a ship passed noiselessly across the window 
with a ghost-like motion, and the strange uproar of the 
night seemed to have been no more than confused noises 
heard in a dream. 

All through Sunday the city was quiet. After church 
hour some few were to be seen sauntering along the 
quays, and groups of respectable persons were listening 
to a military band in the public gardens. The roysterers 
of the preceding night, no doubt, were safe in their beds, 
though we could not but fancy that scores of them 
must be lying on the broad of their back at the bottom 
of the slimy canals; while our mental vision was 
disturbed with apparitions of flying Dutchmen tum- 
bling over the bridges, and parties of four getting 
entangled in the shipping by somehow mistaking the 
figure in their valse diabolique. But as there was no 
hue-and.cry for the missing, we had to conclude that 
their guardian angel, or attendant demon, had taken 
care to preserve them for another Bacchanalian revel 
this day twelvemonths. Such was the fair of Amsterdam 
—a regular Dutch carnival. 

The old churches here, as in other cities of Holland, 
after being pillaged and defaced by the * Reformers” 
in the sixteenth century, fell into the hands of the 
Calvinists and Lutherans, which sects include the 
majority of the population. ‘The newer edifices dedi- 
cated to Catholic worship are large, convenient, per- 
fectly clean, whitewashed buildings; the female portion 
of the congregation occupy the centre of the nave, and 
the men are packed together in pews along the walls. 
The antient decorations have been replaced in the 
“* Reformed” edifices by monumental marbles erected to 
the memory of Dutch admirals, stadtholders, and 
statesmen ; while the Catholic churches remain almost 
as bare of ornament as a Scotch conventicle. The 
towers and steeples fall far short of the Belgian ones, 
and the chimes, which are just as numerous and 
incessant, do not please so well—they have an imper- 
tinent way of jingling worn-out opera tunes, which 
keep running through one’s head all the day long. 

But the quiet and outward propriety which prevailed 





in the Christian portion of the city, was almost over. 
ruled by the noisy chaffering which reigned supreme in 
the Jews’ quarter at the very noontide of the Lord’s 
Sabbath. It is a pretty extensive division, but the 
dirtiest lair that could be imagined. Sunday seemed 
to be market-day, for they were wheeling about 
cart-loads of fish kept “fresh” in dirty water, and 
tubs of gherkins and nondescript vegetables, pickled, as 
far as the eye could judge, in a mixture of canal liquid, 
with a dash of vinegar and a handful of pepper-corns, 
These, and such-like commodities, the wretched-looking 
Israelites were * crying” at the top of their voice; and 
the entire population of the quarter seemed to be out in 
the street, bent upon making as much noise as possible, 
shrieking out as it were a protest against the whole 
of Christendom. Bills and notices, hung on the bridges 
and outside the synagogues, were all in Hebrew 
characters. The back of the great Catholic church, 
strangely called the Church of Moses and Aaron, and 
adorned on the outside with a colossal statue of the 
Jewish Lawgiver, looks into this quarter. 

It was quite a relief to escape from the sights, 
sounds, and odours of this unchristian region, into the 
cool and quiet of the museum, in which is located the 
splendid gallery of pictures belonging to the city. As 
might be expected, the Dutch school of art is repre- 
sented here in all its beauty of colour, minuteness of 
detail, and superiority of portraiture. Rembrandt and 
Van Helst reign supreme in Olympus; among the 
lesser divinities are Carl du Jardin, Van de Velde, 
Gerard Dow, Jan Steen, and others whose names are 
less known out of their own country, but whose 
credentials, hung upon these walls, vouch for the 
greatness of their genius. The long afternoon was 
pleasantly and profitably spent in this atmosphere of 
art, until it was time to set out for the Hague, which 
it was settled we should reach before nightfall. 

Away, then, we sped by the new line of railway, 
which runs in a perfectly straight line to Haarlem, 
through the ramparts, across the canals, alongside the 
dykes, and in the midst of drains, green morasses, and 
a country half strangled in the cold grasp of the omni- 
present water power. Maps, scarcely seven years 
published, show a vast surface of water in this region, 
marked as the Lake of Haarlem ; now, however, there 
is nothing to be seen but a verdant expanse of cultivated 
land, dotted with cottages and farm-houses. The 
raging sea, for so it might be called, when it covered 
seventy square miles of country, and was so exposed 
that the winds could work their stormy will upon it, 
was actually pumped out between the years 1840 and 
1855. The water is conveyed away by one great river 
issuing out of the old lake at Haarlem, and by another 
made to flow on the Leyden side. Great pumps, 
worked by wind and steam, are continually at work 
regulating the whole water system ; for the slightest 
inattention would be followed by a new submersion of 
the now dry land. Complete transformations of this 
kind are not uncommon in this strange country, where 
a vigorous war has been raging for centuries between 
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land and sea. The greater part of the surface now 
covered by the Zuider Zee was dry land until the 
thirteenth century, when the ocean rolled in, sweeping 
away towns and villages, and destroying 80,000 in- 
habitants. Ever since, at no long intervals, the inroads 
of the sea, and the bursting of the river dykes, have 
occasioned fearful disasters, even down to last winter, 
when the Rhine overflowed its banks at Arnheim, 
scattered masses of ice about the fields, and caused 
woeful loss of property. 

But as jealous nations join in amicable alliance when 
a mutual enemy threatens hostility, so the waters of 
the stormy sea have now and then done good service 
to the Hollanders. Many a time they have pierced 
the dykes, when all else failed, and called in the 
waste of waters to sweep the country clear of foes. 
“Better a drowned land,” said the patriots, “than a 
lost land!” When the city of Leyden was reduced to 
the last extremity by the Spaniards in 1572, the 
Prince of Orange cut the sea dykes in sixteen places, 
and wave piled on wave swept over the fertile pastures, 
bearing down one line of defences after another, until 
at last a flotilla of two hundred vessels floated fifteen 
miles across the country, and sailed into the delivered 
city, the enemy having fled away before this new 
terror. The ocean having done this service, retreated 
in good order before a favouring wind, and not many 
months were about until the dykes were repaired, and 
the frontiers of the two elements once more established. 
This is but one instance. There are scores of others 
equally terrible and picturesque. Battles fought in 
Holland have mostly been of the amphibious kind. A 
fight on the dykes is quite a common occurrence in 
history, the patriots wanting to cut through and flood 
the land, and the enemy fighting to the death to keep 
firm footing. As much depended very often upon 
the possession of a sluice gate, as on the conquest of a 
fortified city. Certain episodes of these grim wars are 
quite amusing, and if represented on the stage, would 
make the fortune of a Christmas pantomime. On one 
occasion, the Spaniards advanced upon the frozen sea 
to lay siege to a little fleet of armed vessels ice-bound 
in the neighbourhood of Amsterdam. The sailors were 
beforehand with them, and dug a deep trench round 
the threatened armament. As the enemy advanced, a 
troop of muskeéeers sallied forth on skates to the 
encounter, and completely routed the veterans, who 
were totally unprepared for such a novel manceuvre. 
In the course of twenty-four hours a rapid thaw released 
the fleet, while a frost immediately succeeding, made 
pursuit impossible. Equally outlandish was the scene 
when, in 1791, the Dutch fleet lying in the Texel was 
captured by a French corps of cavalry and flying 
artillery! We may smile at these fantastic transfor- 
mations, but never was a grimer reality than when 
Hollanders fought for their homes, their liberty, and 
their swampy land. 

And so by many famous battle-fields, and skirting 
the sand-hills which keep out the raging Northern Sea, 





We got into the Hague—S’Gravenhage, as they 


melodiously entitle the capital and royal residence. 
The early morning was devoted to a ramble through 
the very uninteresting city—truly a damp, dull, dreary 
abode of Dutchmen, with canals and ponds more than 
enough, and a park greatly boasted of by the natives, 
though for what special reason we are not aware, 
unless it be that the greater portion of the area is to all 
appearance good solid land, covered with fine forest- 
trees, growing as nature intended. But the Royal 
Gallery of pictures is superb, surpassing even that of 
Amsterdam in variety and interest. As in all the 
public galleries of Belgium and Holland, the collection 
is not so large as to weary and bewilder even a lover 
of fine pictures, while, in addition, the extreme of 
order is preserved, and the treasures of art can be 
studied leisurely and comfortably. This happening to 
be a kind of féte-day, a number of the artizan class 
were abroad in search of amusement, and it was very 
pleasant to see how many visited the gallery, and how 
intelligently they set about admiring the works of great 
Dutchmen—real magicians with the pencil in their 
hand. 

We happened to fall upon a lucky day, for the king 
was to open the chambers in state in the afternoon, 
and S’Gravenhage was in consequence far more lively 
than usual. Though we would on no account curtail 
our term of enjoyment in the picture gallery, it s» 
happened that crossing the Binnenhoff, which answers 
somewhat to our Castle-yard, we came in for the 
whole pageant. The king arrived in a finely painted 
coach, drawn by eight splendid white horses. The 
equipages of the queen, princes, various members of 
the royal family, ministers and ambassadors, were very 
stylish—the horses first-rate, strong and spirited. The 
coachmen seemed excellent whips, wheeled round their 
four in hand or six in hand, and managed the reins, 
which were orange, crimson, Llue, or white, according 
to the livery of the owner, with very coachman-like 
spirit. The military made a good show; regiments of 
foot chasseurs, dragoons, and lancers were out; the 
men strong and soldier-like, the horses well able to 
carry them. The staff, with dark green uniform and 
orange scarfs and standards, would make no con- 
temptible body-guard for the greatest monarch in 
Europe. The scene was a gay one, when the coaches 
formed in procession round the square, and the troops 
took up their position. The appearance of his Majesty, 
however, did not create much enthusiasm among his 
somewhat phlegmatic liege subjects. They were quite 
willing to return his gracious salutation as he rode by, 
but did not trouble themselves further. As the royal 
equipage passed ont of the court, a faint cheer was 
heard, and this we afterwards found was due to the 
exertions of a good-hearted Irishman, who thought it a 
sin and a shame to treat a real, live king with such 
stupid indifference. 

Following the crowd of spectators as they dispersed 
after the ceremony, we found that most of them were 
bent upon finishing the day by an excursion to 
Scheveningen—the Dutch Brighton,—and for that 
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purpose were packing themselves with all celerity into 
nondescript vehicles—half open carriage and half 
inside car. These seemed licensed to carry any number 
exceeding sixteen, and were in fact laden as we should 
have supposed no contrivance that rans 02 wheels, 
except our own convenient “ outsides,” could be laden, 
with men apparently sitting on the horses’ tails, women 
with the greatest part of their crinolines accommo- 
dated with a place on the wheels, and children and 
dogs thrown in ad libitum. Away they rattled by 
the score, and away went ourselves, compact in the 
middle of one of them, eschewing an hotel brougham 
and all gentility, being determined to enjoy the trip to 
delightful Scheveningen in the manner approved of by 
the Dutch, It is three miles from S’Gravenhagen to 
Scheveuingen (how easy it is to manage these names when 
one has not to twist the tongue in and out and round 
aboat them!), and the road runs in one dead level line 
from the one point to the other, directly through the 
Bosh, or wood. The carriage road is narrow, but 
excellently kept, and two good foot-ways run in parallel 
lines at intervals oa either side. Along these were 
striding parties of “ boys” and girls, four or six abreast, 
singing in chorus, as indeed were also the jolly com- 
pany in the vehicles, It is only after a tour in 
Holland that one knows the real meaning of the term 
“ Dutch concert,” It is as distinct and truly national 
a style of music as the tam tam of the Chinese. What 
is properly called a tune can never be detected by the 
most attentive listener, and time and harmony are 
equally dispensed with. 

The fishing village, for it is no other, lies at the foot 
of the Dunes, or sand hills which keep out the ocean. 
Along the heights are perched at intervals solitary 





piles of buildings; these are the hotels to which the 
higher orders resort for the enjoyment of a real Dutch 
table d’héte, and the pleasure of seeing the view. The 
view, as we saw it, comprised the undulating ling of 
sand hills totally devoid of vegetation; a bare open 
strand next to impossible to walk on; a few fishing 
boats, stranded in the midst of the loose sand, which 
the wind tosses up contemptuously, and sends scudding 
before it like wreaths of sea foam; and, lastly, tho 
wide expanse of the heavy rolling sea. Such is 
Scheveningen, the Dutchman’s delight ! 

A glimpse of this sort of scenery was enough, so wa 
sauotered back through the wood, and arrived in time 
for the table d’héte at the Hotel Paulez. There again 
we came in for another glimpse of “ life in Holland,” 
Several members of the upper chamber joined the 
guests, and we had an opportunity of forming a 
judgment of the better order of natives. Their High 
Mightinesses were tall, strong, hearty personages; 
they talked loudly and freely with each other and. the 
general company, and seemed thoroughly to enjoy the 
varied and substantial fare set before them, and the 
choice wines which “mine host” sent round to his 
distinguished guests in honour of the day. Their 
wives and daughters accompanied the representatives, 
and were of the same type. In fact, during our 
rambles we never chanced to meet what would be 
called gentlemen and ladies in other countries—they 
were essentially Dutchmen and Dutchwomen. 

Next morning we left early to catch the London 
steamer at Rotterdam, and at noon were once more 
afloat. ‘Thus ended our four days pleasantly spent on 
the wing. May those who adventure a similar flight 
fare az well! R, 





THE TRIAL AT THE DRUM-HEAD., 


BY ROBEKT D. 


JOYCE. 


Part the Hirst, 


TuereE stands a crumbling castle by the winding Liffey’s shore, 

Thro its roof the moonbeams glimmer, thro’ its hall the night winds roar ; 
Fast the fox sleeps on its hearthstone, green the grass grows on its floor, 
And thro’ battered wall and window steals the ivy evermore ! 


Tn the light of youth and beauty fair as roses of the May, 

Once there dwelt three lovely sisters in that castle old and grey— 

One with tresses like the midnight, one with ringlets of the brown, 
One with locks all glittering golden on her white neck gleaming down ! 


Twas a time of war and trouble, when across our native land 

Swept black Cromwell and his cropears, with full many a murdering band, 
From their new Geneva bibles twanging forth their creed of sin, 

And their long swords for the Irish heads, each text to hammer in !— 


When the holy crag of Cashel wore a ghastly crimson hue 
With the blood of all the martyrs that the demon Burner* slew, 


* Murrogh the Burner—O’Brien earl of Inchiquin. See Meehan’s ‘‘ Confederation of Kilkenny.” 
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When the slain lay thick in Wexford, and like Boyne’s autumnal wave 
Ran the streaming streets of Tredagh* with the best blood of the brave! 


And from out their turret window could these maidens three look down, 
On many a rifled hamlet, many a blazing tower and town, 

On the bands of black marauders as betimes they crossed the flood, 
Preaching peace with sword and cannon—every sermon stampt in blood ! 


But still these bonnie sisters in their castle old and hoar, 

Lived in peace, by none molested—wishing, yearning evermore 
For their lovers’ quick returning, who the plume and helmet wore 
In the hardy ranks of Owen, far away from Liffey’s shore. 


Till a Babe of Gracet one autumn with his riders passed the way, 
And he said, “ ’Tis writ, this castle shall be mine ere close of day :” 
Quoting texts and ranting Scripture for an hour to shew his claim,— 
feuben Roast-and-Burn-the-Gentiles was this godly hero’s name ! 


He girded well his armour, he raised a holy psalm, 

And on his red sword’s iron hilt he laid his godly palm ; 

He cried, “ Strike up the timbrel of God’s Chosen Babes, and come !” 
And at his back they crossed the ford with sound of psalm and drum. 


“ Ho, Gentiles! yield both sword and gun—ho traitors! ope the gate, 
This land it is the Parliament’s, and Parliament is fate ; 

For there ne’er was town or city did not yield to its decree, 

Then doff your flag and ope your gate, and yield this hold to me !” 


“Our flag upon the turret top it ever fluttered free,” 

Cried Ineen Dhuv, the dark-haired maid, the eldest of the three— 
‘“ Our men are few to guard it well—but with that gallant few, 
We'll hold our own this day against the Parliament and you !” 


The outer wall was thick and strong, and strong the iron gate, 

And stout the hearts that stood within black Reuben to await ; 

And though ’twas written, as he preached, that “ ere the sun should set, 
He’d take that gallant tower,” these maids they held it stoutly yet ! 


Part the Second. 


The night fell down on Liffey’s shore, and round that castle grey, 
Black Reuben and his Babes of Grace like watchful sleuth-hounds lay ; 
And Ellen Ban, the youngest maid, she called her brother down, 

A little boy with bold black eyes and locks of wavy brown— 


“My brother Hugh, look yonder, in the forest old and dim, 

A foeman’s horse stands ’neath a tree—go thou and capture him, 
And speed thee off to th’ Irish camp, and seek my true-love dear, 
And tell him of our woeful plight, and bid him soon be here !” 


He clambered o’er the outward wall—no fairy’s foot more light— 

He stole unto the foeman’s horse, ‘neath the friendly shades of night ; 
He crept into the saddle, despite the wary foe, 

And dashed away, through bush and brake, fur the camp of Owen Roe! 


On Liffey shore smiled fair the morn—Black Reuben ranged his men, 

** And soon,” he said, * we'll sap the gate of yon unhallowed den ; i 
Think how the Gentiles bowed their necks when the walls of Jericho { 
Fell down before blest Israel’s voice, and charge ye on the foe!” 


t Owen Roe O'Neill. ~ Many of Cromwell’s followers called themselves ‘* Babes of Grace.” 
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They shot the warders on the wall, they rushed unto the gate, 

They burst its bars and bounded in to glut their burning hate ; 

Round turret, stair, and rampart high, with murderous swords they ran, 
And dragged the brave defenders forth, and slew them every man ! 


And then from out the castle hall they brought those sisters three, 
Where Reuben sat, beside a drum, to judge them speedily— 

“ Ye fought against the Parliament, ye fought ’gainst God’s decree, 
I am His minister, young maid—hast ought to say to me ?” 


“T’ve nought to say,” said Ineen Dhuv, a brave light in her eye— 
“ No words for thee, thou canting knave—I am prepared to die ; 
You’d bave another,tale to tell—this day you’d deeply rue, 

If bold Sir John, my love, were here to measure swords with you !” 


“ A curse upon thy pagan tongue—Ho! bear her to her fate !” 
They dragged her ’cross the castle bawn, and shot her by the gate ; 
Tnen Reuben looked on Rosaleen, the second of the three— 

“ Hast aught to say,” he grimly said, “ to alter our decree ?” 


*T’ve nought to say,” cried Rosaleen, “ but for this deed you’ve done 
You'll sorely pay, perchance this day, ere setting of the sun ; 

: I hear a horse-tramp on the hill, a plash beside the shore” — 
‘Ho! bear her to her sister’s doom—that sound you'll hear no more !” 


With demon frown on Ellen Ban then Reuben cast his eye ; 

She met his gaze with steady look—“ Art thou prepared to die ¢” 

** Art thow prepared ?” she answered quick, ‘‘ for see, with all his men, 
To pay thee back, comes my true-love, Sir Gilbert of the Glen !” 


Then Reuben sprang unto his feet, and drew his sword—too late ! 

For young Sir Gilbert and his men came thundering through the gate ; 
They fell on Reuben’s Babes of Grace, and slew them every one, 

And ’venged those hapless sisters twain ere the setting of the sun ! 


There grew a tree beside the gate, an oak tree fair and high, 

And from its branch black Reuben swung in each wind that wandered by, 
To sing its dirge his victims’ graves in the churchyard sadly o’er ; 

And thus they fared, those sisters three, by the Liffey’s winding shore !* 


* For many a transaction similar to the above, see the several Irish histories of the Cromwellian wars in this country. 





THE TRANSPONTINE DRAMA IN LONDON. 
(BY CAVIARE.) 


When a heavy dramatic gentleman in the Irish pro- 
vinces announces that he is about to appear for the last 
time, previous to renewing his engagement at the “ east 
end, London,” the play-going public, to whom the Bri- 
tish metropolis is still a Whittingtonian ideal, are apt 
to form sudden and rather extravagant opinions of his 
reputation and ability. I confess candidly that I have 
been not unfrequently cheated by similar announce- 
ments. Everybody remembers Mr. Glubbs, the leading 
tragedian. He was a gentleman, personally speaking, 
of no ordinary calibre; but viewed intellectually, he 
was a myth in ruffles and a paradox in buskins, For 
seventeen years, to my private knowledge, he led a 
fugitive life in the Irish provinces, wandering from 
theatre to theatre ; now upborne by the applause of an 
appreciating seaport, anon compelled to curry favour 





from the barren audiences of country fairs and races. 
Theatrical hacks joined issue respecting his merits; 
smart clerks, who eschewed “ mechanical drudgerics” 
and cultivated criticism, denounced him as a sham and 
a pretender; public opinion finally discarded him to 
such an extent, that he incurred the contempt of the 
poorest managers, his acquaintance was repudiated by 
the stage carpenter, and his finest hits only provoked 
the mirth of the house, and the enlightened indignation 
of the candle-snuffer. Broken down in character, aud 
what is equally as dear to us all—pocket, Mr. Glubbs 
“ departed,” one December evening, from Ireland, and 
arrived, three days subsequently, a poor, unknown, and 
uncared-for adventurer, in London. It is necessary to 
state that, although Mr. Glubbs possessed a highly ex- 
citable, sanguine, and rather poetic temperament, he 
never indulged in Utopian speculations; poverty had 
done for him what it had done a century earlier for 
dear Jean Paul—‘“ tempered and sharpened the sword 
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of his soul ;” he was a man of thrift and ingenuity, and 
was capable, if driven to it, of turning a joke ora snuff- 
box. A mere chance, which deserves notice in the 
doctrine of accidents, introduced Mr. Glubbs to Adol- 
phus Sableskull, Esq., the then lessee of a flourishing 
transpontine theatre. My poor friend had been en- 
gaged as a supernumerary in the establishment, and 
whilst standing dejectedly one evening at the wings, 
horrible tidings trickled out of the key-hole of the green- 
room, to the effect that the “ star” had become suddenly 
indisposed ; that there was no one left to supply his 
place, and that it would be necessary to return the audi- 
ence their money and close for the evening. In this 
serious emergency Mr. Glubbs proffered his services to 
the manager; he was accepted, played the part to uni- 
versal satisfaction, and was called before the curtain at 
the conclusion of the performance. The house rang 
with his praises, the newspapers recorded the discovery 
of “an unquestionable dramatic genius ;” the dead walls 
and posting-grounds of the city were adorned with his 
name in blue and pink ; his hostess (he occupied a third 
floor in Wilderness-street, Blackfriars,) grew patient and 
believing; and, to crown all, he was honoured with the 
visits of seven tailors, who professed themselves anxi- 
ous to contribute to his wardrobe with most intolerable 
offers of long credit. Glubbs in the ascendant! I 
know that a pale-faced, sad-looking little woman, who 
did washing by stealth, and reddened her thin arms 
and delicate hands, day after day, with weary toiling 
over steaming tubs, in a quiet quarter of South King- 
street, Dublin, heard gratefully of his success, and 
kissed her sick child, and promised that it would soon 
see papa ; and I know also that Glubbs remembered his 
hard-working little wife, (she now issues cards for fort- 
nightly assemblies during the season,) and rescued her 
with all possible diligence from the corroding heart- 
trials of disguised mendicancy. God bless you, brave 
Glubbs ! 

Directly London, had adopted Glubbs, that ill-used 
individual was besieged with offers of engagements 
from this side of the Channel. A genius would 
have spurned them with that withering contempt of 
which you and I know nothing, but with which Mr. 
George Meredith, the “elegant novelist,” professes 
to have a profound acquaintance. My friend, how- 
ever, was no genius; he scorned to be looked upon 
as a mere bundle of ideas contained in soiled linen and 
a profusion of neck-cloth ; common-sense was the idol 
he worshipped ; and, guided by that wholesome-minded 
personage, he accepted an Irish engagement. He came 
like a tragedy king, with a long flourish of trumpets ; 
the papers stated, (this time “ with unmingled satisfac- 
tion,”) that “our talented countryman, Mr. Glubbs, 
who has just concluded a brilliant and prolonged en- 
gagement at the Kast-end, will appear on Monday even- 
ing, in that broad and comprehensive delineation of 
humanity, Macbeth. We are sure,” etc. etc. My 
friend was received with applause, which rarified itself 
before the third act into a passionate and hearty ova- 
tion. He had no carriage, or he would, I believe, have 





been dragged home at the heels of the mob. Such as 
it was, his success was more than unequivocal; it 
touched the tenderest side of his nature, and his emo- 
tion expressed itself in tears. As we drove home from 
the theatre in a cab, I ventured to congratulate him on 
the happy fact that his talents had been at last appre- 
ciated. He gave me a significant look. ‘“ Pshaw!” he 
said, in a voice tinged with a slight infusion of bitter- 
ness, “ talents ! ’twasn’t talents—’twas the Hast End 
did it.” 

Glubbs was guilty, in his quiet, unphilosophic way, 
of an ugly truism when he made this modest assertion, 
for there is no fact more familiar to Irishmen than this: 
as long as you are Irish, and profess yourself Irish, the 
fate of the prophet in his own country awaits you. 
“Let Hercules himself do what he may,” under these 
conditions, he shall be no Hercules but a mountebank— 
a mere lion-strangler and shuttle-spinner. If he have 
ambition, and thirsts for appreciation, he must emigrate 
and receive the brands of the foreign custom-houses. 
Mr. Thomas Moore in Dublin was “the son of that 
small grocer up in Aungier-street ;” Mr. Thomas Moore 
in London was the guest of a prince and the pet of— 
next to the Venetian—one of the most artificial aris- 
tocracies in the world. Jrish whiskey is “an intoxi- 
cating drink, chiefly consumed by the lower classes,” 
Irish whiskey exported to France and imported back, 
invoiced as brandy, is “ that delightfully invigorating 
beverage which is deemed a fit associate for the post 
prandial wine and walnuts.” My friend Glubbs, pre- 
vious to his English experience, was despised by the 
manager, insulted by his landlord, and suspected of 
being a pickpocket by the police. But once his hat 
smelled of the London smoke, he was esteemed a diffe- 
rent man, a luminary reflecting lustre on his country. 
Wasn’t Glubbs right ? 

I have a sneaking regard for the East End of Lon- 
don, the scene of my friend’s first triumphs, and occa- 
sionally, when the evenings are fine, I stroll out of the 
city, and leaving the iron-throated streets behind, pene- 
trate those half-secluded districts lying between the 
Deltaic boundaries formed by Westminster and Black- 
friars-roads. There the air is cool and the thorough- 
fares noiseless ; the houses have an appearance of de- 
cayed respectability ; the boot-blacks are few and far 
between, and the fruit stands flourish only in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bridges. In a hundred consecutive 
parlour windows you may count as many mauve-tinted 
cards announcing “furnished apartments ;” the door- 
steps are marvellously clean ; the window glass polished, 
the brass handles brilliant ; indeed everything reminds 
one so pertinently of an exaggerated Dutch regard for 
cleanliness, that a friend of mine insists that the inha- 
bitants of this district have calico leggings on their fire- 
irons, and preserve their dust-pans in morocco bindings 
and gilt edges. In the heart of those solemn fabourgs 
stands my pet of theatres, the Victoria, vulgarly and com- 
prehensively known as “ the Vic.” “The Vic,” be it ob- 
served, has no connection whatever with the minor 
theatres in that lively locality, the New-cut, where 
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seven “young ladies” sing, evening after evening, for 
one eternal, never-unfashionable bonnet, and as many 
boys insist on blackening each others eyes for a simi- 
larly-favoured hussar jacket. “The Vic.” is an indepen- 
dent establishment, and stands, like Mr. Emerson’s por- 
trait of brave old Goethe, on its own legs. Here too, 
and here only, do I meet with animated acting—here 
alone passions are torn to tatters, and the atmosphere 
is sawn into melodramatic slices ; here flourish the book 
muslin skirts, the pink sashes, and the yellow boots, 
long banished from the wardrobe of Drury-lane and the 
Lyceum ; here tragic actors thivk it necessary to fall flat 
on their backs in the dying scenes, and dishevelled 
heroines indulge simultaneously in prayers and persi- 
fage. I miss the bearded kings, the trained and 
crowned queens ; the plumed princesses and trunk-hosed 
dukes, and the cloaked and daggered villains at the 
Strand, the Adelphi, and St. James’s; but here, em- 
balmed in the venerable traditions of a locality which 
clings to immemorial conventionalities, they stalk across 
the stage through blue and crimson fires, and, at the 
finale of each act, resolve themselves into tableaus full 
of attitude and culour. The stage, as we knew it years 
ago, with its glorious kings and queens of diamonds and 
knaves of clubs, exists no longer in London; it has 
been “reformed,” purged, and clearstarched ; a little 
fragment of the past only remains, Let us treasure 
this precious morsel. 

A shilling secures me a seat in the horseshoe box of 
the dress circle of my pet theatre. Thither I go, not in 
tailed coat and hideous white vest, and gloves, and tie, 
for here we repudiate formality—but in honest Irish 
pilot and woollen mittens. This is a “ grand night,” if 
T am to believe the bills; the combination of talent is 
enormous, and the principal piece is one “of the most 
startling and deeply-interesting dramas ever presented 
to the British public.” Over my head is the stupendous 
gallery, descending from which is the narrow staircase 
that fell three years ago, and crushed a number of per- 
sons to death. The gallery swarms with black life, 
which threatens at every moment to flow over the edge 
and inundate the house. Boys and girls, and a sprink- 
ling of their seniors, are packed as tightly as sandwiches 
on the illimitable rows of benches, where they elbow, 
and jostle, and “ chaff” each other with apparent good 
humour. Under our box is the pit—a particoloured de- 
luge of heads; at either side the crimson-lined boxes 
round off to the stage. I raise my eyes to the drop- 
scene, and—lI confess it reluctantly—I am shocked! 
What do you think it represents? A cluster of classic 
ruins under a blue sky, with languid figures in the fore- 
ground—a Tuscan terrace with marble balustrades and 
an artistically-disposed guitar ; a mountain cleft cloven 
by foaming torrents, and wooded with majestic pine 
and palm trees; a lake with lilied edges, and the haze 
of acity seen afar over quiet meadows ?—No, the 
Victoria drop-scene means business, and represents busi- 
ness. The great oblong sheet is divided into a variety 
of sections, each of which is devoted to a particular 
advertisement. That in the centre informs me, in huge 





gilt letters, that Parr’s Life Pills are the guarantee of 
healthy existence ; next to the defunct Parr shines our 
immortal friend Holloway, who discourses eloquently of 
his immortal medicines ; Ho!loway is flanked by a Mr, 
Coop, who insinuates broadly, that by stepping up to 
Holborn I can buy boots at 16s. a pair, which would 
cost 25s. at any other shop in the universe. Coop, in 
turn, is side by side with “ Lloyd’s Weekly,” unstamped 
two-pence; and above him I am told that the only 
real London gin is to be had at the Silver Cross Tavern, 
Westminster ; further on I meet with Dr. De Jongh and 
a disinterested essay on the virtues of cod-liver oil; 
whilst I am requested in another paragraph to state if 
I want luxuriant hair or whiskers ; and by another to 
remember that fine stewed eels are always to be had 
best at the Abercrombie Arms, “ opposite.” A dirty, 
mildewed section glooms with the announcement that 
patent fire-lights can be had for a penny a bundle, 
whilst a bright, laughing angle of colour actually smiles 
whilst it states that consumption is incurable by any 
medicines except Lazenby’s Sauce. 

The curtain rises as the bell tinkles, and the orchestra 
staggers through the overture to Rigoletto. The play, 
written by Mr. John Wickle and Mr. Augustus Bobber, 
is entitled “The Fiery Spirit of the Black Desert.” 
Scene 1st—The black desert, very black indeed, con- 
sidering that the gas is nearly turned off and cigars are 
prohibited in the pit and boxes; a gentleman and lady 
move across the stage ; great claps of pea thunder and 
flashes of resin lightning discover that lady and gen- 
man are looking for, whi!st they are using every possi- 
ble exertion to avoid each other. ‘* Where art thou, 
Lopez ?”—from the lady; “I faint, O Miranda,” from 
the gentleman; lady and gentleman happening not to 
hear each other, continue their search. Scene heightens, 
several gentlemen in striped jackets and purple breeches 
enter hurriedly—“ Where is the fugitive—where ?”— 
martial music. Scene 2nd—Miranda, having found 
Lopez, conducts him to her father’s tents, at the foot of 
the Mountains of the Moon; old gentleman, dressed in 
a fez and nightgown, graciously receives them, and 
adopts the aforementioned Lopez, who kneels with 
Miranda, and receives the parental benediction amid 
great applause, accompanied by cries of, “Go it, Ludley!” 
words of encouragement understocd to be addressed to 
Miranda’s papa. Scene 3rd—The Vales of Ida, in the 
Mountains of the Moon; pastoral dance by ladies of the 
ballet in plaid skiris and copper-coloured fleshings ; en- 
trance of Lopez and Miranda, who are received with 
hurrabs, which are literally responded to from the gal- 
lery ; descent of the robbers from their mountain fast- 
nesses, who bear off Lopez amid the shrieks of Miranda 
and the consternation of the pastorals ; tableaux and 
conclusion of first act. 

The commercial drop-scene falls, and the audience 
begin to what is popularly termed ‘refresh it.” A 
lady in a skyblue head-dress, of pinched features 
and sanguine nose, leans over the back of our box, avd 
inquires if there are any orders. She receives a polite 
negative, and retires. But look at the pit—a vast 
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human chaos, and listen to the cries of the refreshment 
venders, as they struggle through the packed benches, 
vociferating ‘oranges, sausages, bottled stout or ale !” 
There, too, is the baked-potato man with steaming 
can in hand ; his appearance is hailed with a roar of ap- 
probation. ‘ Taters !” shouts a gentleman at iny elbow, 
as he leans over the pit and beckons to the individual 
with the can. The individual responds in a rich Irish 
accent, as he tosses two hissing potatoes and some salt, 
wrapped up in blue paper, into the box. Other gen- 
tlemen and ladies also, in the dress circle, follow this 
example, and in less than five minates I sit at the cen- 
tre of a long and brilliant line of potato-eaters. And 
now the gallery hungers and must be fed. Up from the 
pit ascends the baked esculents in liberal showers. 
Sometimes the vegetable falls short of the mark and 
drops into the boxes, where, if it chance to alight on a 
hat or bonnet, the incident is rapturously applauded 
amid impudent cries of “ encore ;” sometimes the gods 
dispute among themselves respecting the proprietory 
of a potato, and immediately the whole gallery rises to 
witness the consequent set-to. The boxes look on 4e- 
lighted, clap hands, and cry bravo or fair play, and the 
struggle continues until the announcement—“here’s the 
bobby”—separates the combatants. Again the curtain 
rises, and the players come forward, but half the act 
has passed over before I am able to catch a word of 
the dialogue. When silence is restored, I am astonished 
to find that Lopez has arrived at Memphis, that Mi- 
randa follows hot at his heels, and that he is in danger of 
being captivated by a syren priestess, with whom he 
visits the interior of the great temple, and dines upon 
pasteboard and toast-water. In the meanwhile Mi- 
randa hunts up the fugitive, and finally discovers him ; 
they fly, and the curtain once more descends. The 
third and last act represents the lovers dying from 
thirst in the desert; the fiery spirit descends in a 
crimson calico night-gown and offers them his flask ; 
they drink and recover, and are finally restored to the 
happy valley in the Mountains of the Moon, where M. 
Miranda receives them, and Lopez winds up the ter- 
rors of the piece with a sailor’s hornpipe, played on a 
clarionet grievously afflicted with bronchitis. 

My readers may sneer at “the Vic” if they think 
proper ; but let them remember that in this ernde and 
exaggerated temple of the drama many a great actor 
trod the boards for the first time, that it gives bread to 
hundreds, and that its morality is up to the level of 
More pretentious establishments. Let them remember 
also that this is the world-renowned East End which 
stamps the reputation of an Irish actor, and placed our 
Countryman Glubbs on the pinnacle of public esteem. 
1 love “ the Vic,” too, for other reasons ; in yonder re- 
tired box kind-hearted Charles Dickens sat one night, 
years ago, and laughed and sketched through a five- 
act tragedy ; there also once sat Thackeray and Mark 
Lemon, and dear Douglas Jerrold. Whilst “the Vic.” 
discharges so noble a mission, and is consecrated by 
such enlightened associations, long flourish, pray I, 
the drama of the East End, London. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE EXODUS. 


As the up mixed train from Cork was approaching the 
Limerick Junction, one fine spring morning, a few years 
since, a scene of a most affecting character was passing 
on the platform of that station. It was such a scene, 
indeed, as might unhappily be witnessed, many a morn- 
ing in the year, at that and many other Irish railway 
stations; but a few circumstances connected with the 
occasion in question demand our attention for a moment 
to this particular scene. 

One end of the platform was occupied by a large 
number of the peasantry, men and women, and round 
one of the metal columns which support the roof, rose 
a large pile of deal boxes, some painted red and others 
green. It was obvious that a greater number of emi- 
grants than usual were about to take their departure 
that morning ; they were surrounded by a throng of 
their friends who had come for the last leave-taking ; 
and the pile of boxes comprised the provision chests 
and luggage destined for their long journeys. The 
people from different neighbourhoods formed groups of 
their own. They belonged to various parishes of the 
counties of Tipperary and Limerick; all were dressed 
in their Sunday clothes; but all looked haggard and 
afflicted, for few of them had closed their eyes during 
the sorrowful night just past, and none but the very 
dearest friends and relatives of the emigrants, and con- 
sequently those whose grief was most poignant, had come 
to be present at that last parting. 

The whistle of the engine in the distance, and the 
ringing of the bell to announce its approach, were the 
signal for a general and most agonising outburst of 
sorrow. Parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
wildly flung themselves into each others’ arms. The 
presence of strangers was no restraint on their feelings. 
Some shewed a good deal of fortitude, but the greater 
number wept like children. 

“Take care of yourself, John,” exclaimed a father, 
mustering all the self-command he could to restrain his 
tears. “Have courage, my boy,” said another dis- 
tracted friend, who did his best to shew a little courage 
himself. ‘O Mareen, my own calleen bin! what 
will we do after you?” sobbed another heart-broken 
parent, quite overwhelmed with his grief. ‘God be 
with you, father!” God be with you, mother dear!” 
“God be with the poor ould country!” cried the young 
people who were leaving the'r homes for ever. ‘“ We 
will send for you next year, and every one of you must 
come over to us—mind now, the ould people must come 
as well as therest.” In this way some of the emigrants 
tried to inspire hope into themselves and their disconso- 
late friends. ‘“Jemmy, a chorra, you know I'd follow 
you to the end of the world, ould as I am,” said a poor 
woman, grasping for the last time the hand of her son. 
“OQ mother, I am sorry you came here this morning ; 
may God help you, and God help us both!” was the 
reply. “Tom, my own child, never forget your prayers, 
morning or evening,” was the parting advice of another 
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friend. ‘ We must part now.” God protect you!” 
‘‘ God be with you forever.” ‘“O'wo! wo! wo! what 
will become of me? what will I do at all?” Such were 
the heart-rending exclamations, interrupted by loud sobs 
and wailings, which burst from many a fond bosom, 
during the quarter of an hour which elapsed between 
the arrival and starting of the train. Nor was there a 
dry eye among the bystanders, some of whom be- 
longed to other countries, and were not accustomed to 
such outbursts of emotion. 

In the meantime the pile of boxes was stowed away 
in the luggage van; the bell rang once more, and the 
train began to move. The cries now became louder 
than before. Some of those who were to remain behind 
continued to grasp the hands of the emigrants even 
when the carriages were in motion, so that it required 
all the efforts of the railway officials to prevent some 
accident to life or limb; and at length, as the train was 
whirled off, one loud, piercing shriek of anguish arose 
from some forty or fifty voices together. It was a cry 
which made the blood freeze within one. Many a tra- 
veller on Irish railways must have heard a similar loud 
and fearful wail raised for departing emigrants, and 
once heard it never can be forgotten. 

Thongh it was still early in spring, the sun shone as 
clearly as on asummer morning ; the magnificent masses 
of the Galtees seemed close at hand, towering towards 
heaven, and with a few patches of white clouds alone 
interrupting their singularly bold and picturesque out- 
line. ‘The mists of morning were clearing off to the 
west over the rich fields of Emly, and altogether the 
aspect of the country was bright and cheering. Why 
then such scenes as that which we have just witnessed ? 
Why all this wringing and rending of hearts? Why 
are the people flying from such a country, and at so 
fearful a sacrifice of their own feelings? We are not 
going to enquire here into the causes of the Irish exodus ; 
these causes are well enough understood ; they have been 
sad and galling in their origin, and disastrous in their 
consequences ; but in instances innumerable we believe 
that where the primary causes have ceased to be felt, the 
impulse given by them continues in operation, as in a 
piece of machinery where the moving power has been 
put out of gear; and that thousands of our stalwart 
peasantry now emigrate beyond the Atlantic merely be- 
cause their friends have gone there before them, while 
they themselves are too often destined to meet in the 
new country a fate still harder than that from which 
they have fled. At all events we know of one excep- 
tional case, among the emigrants whom we have just 
seen depart from the Limerick Junction, in which the 
ordinary motives for emigration did not exist. 

“Tis well for you, Ellen Sheehan, that had no 
father or mother to bid good-bye to this morning,” said 
a young woman to her companion, a beautiful and neatly- 
dressed country girl, who sat close to her in the railway 
carriage, in which most of the emigrants as well as these 
two had taken their seats, and in which scarcely a word 
had been spoken since the train had started. 

“You had no one but your old uncle to part with,” 








continued the same speaker, “and you left no one 
that you cared for behind you.” 

The girl thus addressed made no rejoinder to either 
observation. Her face was turned towards a window, 
her large dark eyes were fixed with a woe-begone ex. 
pression on vacuity. 

“‘T suppose you are not troubling your head about 
that young fellow, John O’Dwyer, after he treating you 
so badly,” resumed the former speaker, after a brief 
pause. 

“Indeed, Mary Shanahan, I am not thinking about any 
one, or anything at all,” was the only reply to this 
remark. 

‘Twas a great shame for him,” observed the afore- 
said Mary, who was as loquacious as her companion was 
silent ; “but still,” she continued in a careless tone, 
*‘ how do we know that he is married after all? ” 

“Oh! as to that there can be no doubt, I suppose, 
aboutit. Didn’t his own cousin, Nelly Noonan, tell me 
of it,” said Ellen Sheehan in reply. 

** And still, ’tis strange there was no letter from him, 
and we never heard a word about it from anybody else. 
I am afraid, Ellen, you have been in too great a hurry; 
and though I am glad to have you for a comrade, I 
am sorry that you ever left your poor uncle,” 

* Musha, Mary, do you think there is any chance of 
that—I mean any chance that Johnny is not married! 
Oh! if I thought so how I would jump out of the car- 
riage at the next station, and walk all the way home 
again to-night, though my passage is paid to America.” 

“ How do I know whether he is or not, Ellen,” said 
her companion ; “only I think you were in too great a 
hurry to leave home, and I am afraid you will be sorry 
for it yet. I have a brother and sister before me in 
America, and I am going there to earn my bread; but 
you have no one before you, Ellen, and you wanted for 
nothing at home. I am sorry you ever thought of 
going.” 

“Qchone! ochone! my heart will break,” sobbed 
the unhappy Ellen; but in a few moments her thoughts 
took a different course ; her resentment against her lover, 
which alone impelled her to adopt her present course, re- 
turned, and she muttered, “ I know very well he is mar- 
ried ; I am sure of it, and I don’t care to stop at home; 
but when I am far away maybe somebody would be sorry 
forme. But why should they, and what matter now 
whether they are sorry or not? Ochone! ochone! I 
wish my heart would break, and the cold sod was over 
me!” and Ellen wept on silently, but in a while whispered 
to herself, ‘’tis too late now”—and so between alter- 
nate misgivings and rallyings, the time was passed until 
the train reached Dublin. 

That evening a couple of “ floats” might be seen 
proceeding along the quays of the Irish metropolis, laden 
with emigrants’ luggage, and eighteen or twenty sturdy 
young men and women walking in detached groups 
after them. ‘The poor people walked along the centre of 
the strect, keeping as near as they could to their luggage, 
and their down-cast looks shewed how little interest they 
felt in the sights of the city. Among them, and nearest 
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——_—————— 
to the second float, walked our two acquaintances, Ellen 
Sheehan and Mary Shanahan. The latter wore her 
shawl over her head, and seemingly belonged to the 
humblest class of the southern peasantry ; but the former 
had on a neat bonnet, and a dark cloak which hung 
gracefully behind. She was much younger than her com- 
panion, and her well-shaped features, and the soft and 
melancholy expression of her eyes, were sure to excite 
the interest of the beholders. It was not likely that so 
beautiful a girl would be neglected by her fellow- 
travellers; but although some of the young men ad- 
dressed their conversation to her repeatedly on the jour- 
ney, and shewed special alacrity in moving her travelling 
chest, still she paid little attention to any of them, and 
did not for 2 moment leave the side of her companion, 
Mary Shanahan. Thus did our emigrants proceed down 
Eden Quay and the North Wall, where we must leave 
them to embark for Liverpool, whence their passage to 
America had been engaged through the medium of a 
Limerick agent ; and we shall now return for a while to a 
village near the eastern extremity of the county of 
Limerick, which some of them had with heavy hearts 
left that morning. 

About a week after the departure of our emigrants, 
John O’Dwyer made his appearance in his native village. 
He had been on a visit to some relatives of his mother’s 
near Ballylongford in Kerry, and having fallen sick there, 
his absence had been prolonged for some three or four 
months, during which it never occurred to him to write to 
his friends at home, although he could write a decent 
letter enough if he chose. One of the first persons he 
met on his arrival was his cousin, Nelly Noonan, who, 
after a very warm welcome home, lost no time in telling 
him the news which she knew would most concern 
him. 

“T suppose you have heard of all the neighbours that 
went to America,” she observed. 

“Musha, not a word did I hear about it,” said John ; 
“who are they ? ” 

“Why, there is Tom Ryan and bis sister Kate, and 
Billy and John Madigan, and Tim Madigan, and Johanna 
Madigan—and they say there is a whole lot of boys from 
the Glen of Aherlow, and some from the West too—and 
there is ould Pat Shanahan’s daughter, Mary ; and be- 
course, nothing would satisfy Miss Ellen Sheehan but 
she must go also.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Ellen Sheehan is gone 
to America ?” said O’Dwyer incredulously. 

“Indeed, then, I do,” answered Nelly; “her ould 
uncle went down on his knees to her, and begged and 
prayed of her not to leave him, but the young jade said 
she didn’t care. They say she had a liking for one of 
the Madigans—for young Tim, they say—but I don’t 
think myself she has much gra sor anybody; howsom- 
ever she is now half way to America.” 

ae And so you tell me Ellen is gone to America,” said 
O'Dwyer, only thinking of the one fact in all the news, 
and not daring to take his eyes from the ground, where 
he appeared intent on crumbling a small sod of earth 





into powder with his stick. 
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**T do indeed,” answered Nelly, ‘and she is half 
way to America I tell you; but Johnny, sure there is 
many as good or better nor her behind,” she added, look- 
ing archly at her cousin from the corner of her eye. 

Nelly Noonan secretly rejoiced in the success of her 
plans. She loved young O’Dwyer, and it had long been 
her most ardent wish to “ put between” him and Ellen 
Sheehan, hoping that if this were effected she would 
easily accomplish the rest of her design, which was to 
get Johnny for a husband. She had saved money and 
had a few sheep and some conacre potatoes of her own, 
and with these means she considered herself a better 
match for one like Johnny O’Dwyer, than any other 
girl in the neighbourhood. She detested Ellen Sheehan 
because she was admitted to be the handsomest girl in 
the parish; she wished her, with all her heart, every 
possible misfortune, and she scrupled no means, however 
base, to bring about her own selfish and wicked purpose, 
which was the more easily done, as the said purpose was 
never suspected by either Ellen Sheehan or her lover. 
However, she found that her success was as yet only 
partial. She saw that Johnny was utterly downcast at 
the news. 

* Well, it can’t be helped now, but God be with her 
anyhow,” was his only reply, and without looking once 
in Nelly’s face he bid her good-bye, and proceeded to- 
wards his brother’s cottage; for like Ellen Sheehan he 
had neither father nor mother, and was therefore the 
less restrained in his movements. 

John O’Dwyer did not know the effect of absence 
while he himself was away in Kerry. He loved Ellen 
fondly, but he felt secure that she was safe at home, and 
that he had only to retura any moment and find her as 
loving and lovely as ever. He hoped that they would 
soon be married—as soon indeed as lie could get a spot 
of land which he expected to obtain from an uncle, and 
if he were disappointed in that, then he intended to take 
Ellen with him as his wife to America, and to work 
hard there for a livelihood. By hopes like these he was 
buoyed up while returning home, but now that he found 
Ellen was gone, his home and even all Ireland seemed 
to him a wilderness. Yet what could have induced her 
to leave without hin? Why did she go and not tell 
him one word about it? He supposed she did not love 
him after all; but though that was hard enough, still it 
could not be helped, and he felt quite sure that if he were 
only near her, and could tell her how very dearly he 
loved her, she would still consent to be his. For the 
world he would not now mention her name, or say one 
word about her departure; but he heard casually in a 
conversation among some friends that she had no liking 
for Tim Madigan, as Nelly Noonan had maliciously 
hinted, nor indeed for any one of the party with whom 
she went out. On this point her most intimate friend 
Kitty Kennedy spoke positively, and it was balm to the 
heart of poor O'Dwyer; but still Ellen Sheehan’s de- 
parture was a mystery which puzzled him, and all he 
knew was that he could not stop in Ireland after her. 
It was in vain that his brother promised to divide his 
own holding with him, and eutreated him to remain at 
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home and join in the cultivation of their farm. Young 
O’Dwyer never once intimated the motive which urged 
him, but he was determined that nothing should prevent 
him from following his own calleen ban to America; 
and having raised the passage money among his friends, 
the month after the departure of Ellen Sheehan found 
him also tossed on the Atlantic in a ship bound for 
New York. 

O’Dwyer’s voyage was not as prosperous as that of 
his beloved, for although there had been but a month’s 
interval between their sailing, there was twice that space 
between their arrivalsin America. In the interim Ellen 
Sheehan had left New York city and gone into the in- 
terior of the State with her friend, Mary Shanahan, and 
some others of their party; and even if this had not 
been the case, O’Dwyer’s enquiries for her in that vast 
hive of men would have been to little purpose. He had 
no clue whatever in his search after her. Had he 
thought of advertising for her in the Irish-American 
newspapers, he might possibly have obtained some in- 
formation of her place of abode, but such a course never 
entered into his head ; and as there was no one to whom 
he would confide his secret, so there was no one to make 
the suggestion to him. He wandered about perfectly 
bewildered in the busy world in which he found himself, 
yet feeling that as he was in America his Ellen might 
be some where near him, although at the very time she 
happened to be separated from him by many hundreds of 
miles. At length, when he had expended nearly his last 
shilling he became alarmed at his position. He applied 
for work, and found great difficulty in procuring any to 
save him from absolute starvation; but he was ulti- 
mately hired by a planter, and sent into the back settle- 
ments, where, what with strange scenes and hard work, 
much of his romance was for a time obliterated from his 
mind. 

Meantime had his search for Ellen Sheehan been con- 
tinued, it was likely to prove more fruitless than ever. 
The reader must not be shocked at her inconstancy, but 
she had in truth become the wife of another. Want 
and anxiety, and hard usage had pressed on her also. 
Her cheeks had grown pale and her eyes lost some of 
their lustre, and in a moment of suffering and uncer- 
tainty a young man from a part of Ireland distant from 
her own, and who had paid marked attention to her on 
her voyage out, again fell in her way, and having pointed 
out the danger in which she was placed, and pressed 
her hard to marry him, she consented ; but at the very 
moment she did so, she said in her own mind “ maybe 
some one in Ireland would be sorry for this when they 
hear it ”—the feeling which prompted the thought being 
indeed one of sorrow, not of revenge. 

O’Dwyer, on the other hand, pined in the wilderness 
where he toiled. He had written home, but no answer 
reached him. His strength broke down under the in- 
fluence of the unhealthy climate. He sighed for his own 





green island, and the yearning of his heart for the sweet 
and comely girl whom he loved so well, rendered his 
absence from her more intolerable than ever. 
however, was he to go in search of her? 


Whither, 
That he could 








not tell; all he knew was that he could not live awa 
from her, and that he could have no home on earth un. 
less she were there too. Never, it would seem, was there 
so hopeless an errand as he had come upon. He began 
to think that he might as well have set out in search of 
some particular grain of sand on the sea shore; yet he 
still felt that he must continue his search, hopeless as it 
was; and the sequel shewed that it was not after allas 
desperate as he had begun to imagine. 

Having once more resumed his lonely pilgrimago, 
working occasionally to procure some money, and then 
travelling as far as his resources permitted; he ap- 
proached one day, in a western county of the state of 
New York, a place where some men were clearing land 
of timber. On a nearer approach he saw that they were 
countrymen of his own, and before he had quite reached 
the spot he encountered a woman, who proved to be no 
other than his neighbour, and our old acquaintance, 
Mary Shanahan. 

“The Lord save us!” exclaimed Mary, after the 
first glance at the stranger, “ Can this be you, Johnny 
O’Dwyer ? or is it your ghost ? and if it is yourself that 
is in it, where is your wife, and what is become of her 
at all, at all?” 

“Why then, Mary,” replied O'Dwyer, “it is myself 
that is in it, and as to my wife I suppose she is well 
enough; but right glad I am to see you, and how is 
every bit of you?” 

“Oh, as to me, I am well enough, thank God,” said 
Mary; “I am living with my brother, and my sister's 
husband, and my sister, and they are all at work in the 
field yonder, and we are expecting more of the friends 
to come hither from the ould country next spring; but 
tell me Johnny, what did you do with the wife, or where 
did you leave her ?” 

** And what ia the world put it into your head that 
I had a wife at all?” ejaculated Johnny. 

“ What put it into my head, is it? Why then, bad 
luck to you, Johnuy, I was going to say—the Lord for- 
give me for cursing—is that the way you want to put 
the come-hither on us, after you getting married so 
privately entirely, and breaking the heart of the gitl 
that loved you? But they say it’s common here for 
people to have two or three wives—the Lord betane us 
and harm—and I suppose you are going with the custom 
of the country. Is it long since you came to these parts, 
may [ ask you ?” 

“For God’s sake,” said O’Dwyer, more confounded 
than ever, “ tell me, Mary Shanahan, what do you mean 
at all,and why do you ask me about my wife, or is it 
mad you are ?” 

“Musha, is it what do I mean, you ask?” rejoined 
Mary, without waiting for half the sentence to be 
finished ; “ after you getting married down in Kerry, 
and not letting on one word about it to poor Ellen Shee- 
han, and poor Ellen then breaking her heart entirely, 
entirely, and coming over here to America, not to see 
you with another girl for your wife; and the Lord 
only knows all she has gone through since, and all 
on account of you. But I tould her in the begin- 
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ning she was wrong to leave her uncle for the sake of | you stop yourself you might get work along with 
anybody.” them.” 


“Mary Shanahan,” said O'Dwyer, emphatically, “ I 
never was married, and whoever said I was told the 
blackest lie that ever was invented !” 

“ Oh, then, if you were not married,” said Mary, “it 
was your own cousin, Nelly Noonan, that said it; and 
she tould Ellen Sheehan how you got a very purty girl 
down in Kerry, who was a distant relation of your own, 
and who had plenty of money; and then poor Ellen 
pever tould one word of it to anyone but myself; and 
she never let on to mortial why she was coming to Ame- 
rica; and she said all through, God help her, that she 
was not a bit angry with you.” 

On hearing of Nelly Noonan’s infamous falsehood, 
John O’Dwyer crossed himself in amazement, and ex- 
claimed—“ Now I understand it all; I see how it is; 
but how is my poor Ellen, or where is she at all ?” 

“Qh, as to her, poor creature, you needn’t call her 
yours any longer, though ’tis little matter to her whose 
she is, God help her, for she is not long for this world. 
A boy from the north, that came out with us in the 
same ship, got very fond of her entirely, and who is it 
that wouldn’t be fond of her? And he offered to take 
her without a penny, and she wouldn’t have him ; and 
he came to her again, when she was very badly off, and 
hadn’t a roof to shelter her only my sister’s roof, where, 
indeed, she was heartily welcome; but the boy followed 
her a long time, and at long last she consented, and we 
all said she was right, and she was married; and now 
she is living in the next town, twenty miles from here, 
and I saw her myself last Sunday ; but, as I was say- 
ing before, ’tis little matter anything is to her now, for 
she has not long to live in this world; she got two or 
three attacks of the ague, and it will surely kill her at 
last, the Lord help the poor creature, and the Lord help 
us all this day !” 

“Oh, my God! my God!” ejaculated poor O’Dwyer, 
“and I after hunting all America for her, and now she 
is married to another! Oh, Ellen Sheehan, what will 
Ido! Mary Shanahan, I am a heart-broken man this 
day!” and the poor fellow threw himself on the earth 
and wept like a child. 

“May God help you then, poor man!” said Mary, 
who pitied him in her heart, ‘and may God forgive 
them that tould a lie about you; but sure you'll go and 
see poor Ellen, any how ? ’tis she would have the wel- 
come for you,” 

“No, Mary,” said O’Dwyer, after a pause, “I had 
better not ; where is the use? It would do no good to 
either of us; I'll go back to old Ireland if I am able ;” 
and he rose, and wiping the tears from his eyes, shook 
Mary heartily by the hand, preparatory to resuming 

18 Journey. 

“ Sure you are not going to leave us that way, after 
coming so far?” said Mary, “ you won't go away ’till 
to-morrow any how. ‘There is the little shanty yonder 
ee we all stop every night ; myself and my sister 
' roe be cooking the victuals for the men; and they say 

@ job they now have will stand them this season. If 





John, however, refused to stop; his heart was sick; 
he did not want to see anyone; he felt as one alone in 
the world, and who had suffered an injury which esta- 
blished a kind of enmity between him and the rest of 
his race. If there was any spot on earth where he 
could now rest, it was the home of his boyhood, where 
he knew Ellen when the days of both were bright and 
sunny, and where they both reared the deceptive fabric 
of hope which was now crumbled in the dust; and 
thither he was resolved to hasten back, and spend the 
remainder of his days. 

** No, Mary,” he said, “I will not stay a minute 
longer here ; I am going home, and if I live to see it, 
I will tell the neighbours that I saw you, and that you 
and the friends are well. And Mary, if you see Ellen, 
you might tell her that you met me; but no; don’t 
mind saying anything to her about me: still, Mary, a 
ragle, if you do tell her, you might say, sure, that I was 
always true to her, and that it was all a black lie of 
that villain, Nelly Noonan, about my marriage ; and you 
might tell her how I followed her all the way to America, 
and how I hunted for her up and down, for more than 
twelve months this day, without getting tale or tidings 
of her; and how I lost my health in the backwoods ; 
aud how I~yes, indeed, you might say how my heart 
is broken for her. But, Mary, if you think it would 
fret her, don’t say one word at all to her about me; and 
now, good bye; and God bless you and her, and God 
bless you all for ever and ever !” 

And, with another warm shake-hands, O’Dwyer went 
on his way, weeping bitterly; and Mary Shanahan, too, 
wept, and did not know what to say or do to prevent 
him from leaving ; but ejaculating “ wirra stru / wirra 
stru !? she prayed God to preserve him on his jour ; 
ney, and so they parted. 

A little distance farther, ascending an eminence, he 
looked in the direction of the town of , and fancied 
that he could discern its smoke over the intervening 
woods. He knew that Ellen was there, but she was the 
wife of another, and it was better not to think of her 
more. He felt as if his heart would come up into his 
throat and choke him, and he wished it would; he then 
knelt down and prayed fervently that God would bless 
and protect her all the days of her life; and turning 
away from the direction in which his loved one was, he 
arose, and once more, with a heavy heart, resumed his 
journey. He had still enough of his earnings left to pay 
his passage back to Ireland, and after some eight or ten 
weeks he found himself again in his native village. He 
was now, however, an altered man. He had lost all the 
freshness of youth; his face was pale and haggard ; 
his eyes were sunken ; he had, as his friends called it, a 
church-yard cough; and the report among the neigh- 
bours was that he had been obliged by ill health to re- 
turn home from America. 

The Sunday after his arrival, O'Dwyer was going to 
mass, when he met Nelly Noonan on the road. It was 
the first time he had seen her since his return, and the 
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sight of her ill-omened countenance brought vividly be- 
fore him all his sufferings, and all the mortal injury that 
she had inflicted on him. Her own conscience upbraided 
her, and she had not ventured to visit him since his re- 
turn. She now tried to assume an air of gladness in 
saying, “‘ Musha, John, you're heartily welcome home 
from America ! ” 

John stood, drew himself up to his full height, and 
fixing his hollow eyes intently on her, merely said— 
“Nelly Noonan, it was the devil sent you in my way 
this blessed morning; you know all the harm you done 
me, but I will only say, my curse be on you—living or 
dead, my bitter curse be on you for ever!” and thus say- 
ing he left her as it were petrified, and walked on. 

His anger thus roused, and the malediction he had 
uttered still lingering on his lips, he felt himself un- 
fit to enter the house of God. He knelt during mass 
in a corner of the chapel-yard, and was alternately 
swayed between a feeling of compunction for the curse 
and his anger against the wicked woman who had ex- 
torted it from him. ‘ 

Those who are but slightly acquainted with the Irish 
peasantry, are little aware of the depth or intensity of 
their feelings. Under the air of impassiveness which 
they so often wear, these poor people are able to feel 
the tenderest emotions of the human heart, although 
they rarely think of giving utterance to them. O’Dwyer’s 
sorrows and ill-health had rendered him peculiarly sen- 
sitive, and as he brooded over his grief in silence, it 
obtained more fatal power over his nature, so that he 
became the most dejected and melancholy man in the 
whole barony. The only pleasure which he sought was 
a visit to old Pat Shanahan’s cabin, and there he was 
sure to come some time every day, to talk about the 
friends in America. 

One day while O’Dwyer was thus engaged with his 
old neighbours, a letter from Mary Shanahan was re- 
ceived, and as he was perfectly in the confidence of the 
old people, he was asked by them to read it. ‘The letter, 
after several necessary emendations in the orthography, 
was as follows :— 

“My dear Father and Mother, and all friends,— 

*T hope this letter will find you all well in health and 
spirits, as it leaves us at this present writing, thanks be 
to God ; and dear father, the crops is all very good here 
at present, the Lord be praised ; and dear mother, Jo- 
hanna Madigan and a boy of the Caseys was married 
here last Shrove; and dear mother, myself and Tim 
Madigan was married the same time ; and dear father, I 
send you five pounds from John, and our Johanna, and 
all of us ; and our Johanna has a little son, and I for- 
got to tell you, dear mother, poor Johanna’s little son 
died the week after it was born; and all the neighbours 
here is very well, except poor Ellen Sheenan, as we 
always call her, and she never got a day’s health in 
this country, and she died last St. John’s eve. They 
say ’twas a broken heart.” 

Poor O'Dwyer could read no more; the letter fell 
from his hands. “Pat Shanahan,” he said, “I am 


very sick, and I want to get a little air;” and stum- 





bling out, he leant his back against a hedge and cried 
his fill. 

It is needless to pursue our story any farther, ex- 
cept to add, as we ought to do in justice to John 
O’Dwyer, that his heart was quite softened by the news 
of poor Ellen’s death ; that he paid a visit soon after to 
the “holy fathers ” in Limerick, as the Redemptorists 
in that city are locally called ; and that on his return 
home, he sought out Nelly Noonan and said to her, 
without, however, raising his eyes from the ground— 
“‘ Nelly, Iam sorry I ever cursed you; ’twas a bad 
word I uttered, the Lord forgive me. Now, Nelly, I 
forgive you, and may God forgive you! ” 

Few of the neighbours, however, were as merciful as 
poor O’Dwyer, and many a bitter word was said among 
them about Nelly, who is not likely to find a husband 
as long as she lives. 

O’Dwyer, though wan and careworn, is still a young 
man, and carries about with him in his heart the me- 
mory of his beloved Ellen, while Pat Shanahan con- 
tinues to receive letters two or three times a-year from 
his daughter Mary, now Mrs. Tim Madigan, and one 
letter each year is sure to bring a remittance for the old 
folks at home. 
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LonGeviry, although desired by almost all human beings, 
is a subject of contemplation to very few. We attach, in 
general, a greater interest to an aged tree, or an antique 
building, than to a venerable individual whose life may 
connect with the present time the stirring period of the 
American war, or the awful epoch of the French revolu- 
tion. Itis perhaps, better for ourselves that as we attain 
old age, we should meet with respect and care, without 
being sought as close companions by our juniors ; we 
thus become habituated to think more of those who 
have gone before us, and of our own approach to that 
solemn moment which is to quench the socket-glimmer 
of earthly existence. 

Nevertheless, we occasionally meet with persons 
whose mental faculties have not yielded to the attacks 
of time, in proportion to the effects produced by his in- 
exorable hand upon the corporeal frame, and who, in a 
green old age, with unimpaired recollection, revert to 
their early days, and seek to enjoy the pleasures of 
memory by detailing to others the scenes through which 
they have passed, and the points of character they have 
noted. One such has not long departed from amongst 
us, and with him I enjoyed aclose intimacy. Hissight 
had been impaired, and rheumatism had reduced him to 
bodily helplessness, but his mind was strong, and bis 
disposition affable. With perfect memory of the past, he 
displayed a very warm interest in the present, and almost 
immediately after the opening of the Great Souther 
and Western Railway, he sped to Cork and back, merely 
to contrast the performance of the Iron Horse with the 
four days’ journey in the time of his boyhood. It was 
a great gratification to him to take a slow drive through 
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Dublin, and recount to his companion (frequently my- 
self,) the former appearance of places, and the habits and 

culiarities of their occupiers, but no part of the town 
called forth his recollections more strongly than the 
locality of Christ Church Place. He never mentioned 
it by its present name: with him it still continued 
‘“ Skinner Row,” and it was no small pleasure to him 
to remark, that the house in which he had lived and 
prospered was still remaining, whilst the entire of the 
opposite side of the row had disappeared. He mourned 
over the change even whilst he admitted the advantage 
of the alteration, but he could not refrain from re- 
instating in his imagination, the narrow-fronted houses 
within eighteen feet of the opposite dwellings, rising to 
a height which effectually prevented even half-an-hour’s 
sunshine from reaching the thoroughfare. His mind 
reverted to the former tenants,—jewellers, silversmiths, 
and booksellers, by which trades the row had been 
monopolized, and it was more agreeable to him to recol- 
lect old Dick Tudor, Tom Delancy, Jemmy Wilson, and 
twenty others, cleaning their windows and sweeping 
their shops, than to remark that such avocations in the 
present day had passed by even the junior apprentices, 
and devolved on menial servants. 

One evening I sat with my friend. He had taken a 
drive that day, and halted so long in Christ Church 
Place, that the hackney carmen were almost tempted 
to suspect that he meditated an invasion of their rights. 
The rheumatism had not been very troublesome, he 
enjoyed his drive and his dinner, and having attained 
toa second tumbler of punch, he commenced the nar- 
ration of one of his “‘ Skinner Row” reminiscences. 

Dick Tudor was a jeweller and silversmith; he had 
the reputation of being the wealthiest man in Skinner 
Row; he neither lent nor borrowed ; his intercourse with 
his neighbours was extremely limited. He was a 
widower, and had an only child, of whom he was ex- 
cessively fond. His tastes were in his business ; he had 
a love for his art, and would execute a beautiful design 
for a smaller comparative profit than would satisfy him 
for second-hand plate, or mere repairs ; but his affec- 
tions excluded every other worldly object, and concen- 
trated in his daughter, Mary Tudor. 

She was about eighteen years of age at the time to 
which I refer, and although reared in the busiest 
quarter of acity, was as simple and unaffected in her man- 
ners, as if her life had theretofore been passed on moun- 
tain heather or in mossy dell. She was a brunette of 
perfect features, and small but symmetrical figure ; her 
disposition appeared to be gay and almost puerile, and 
none supposed that in a tradesman’s daughter, whose 
Jocund smile and sparkling eyes seemed to seck and 
spread mirth all around her, there lurked an intensity 
of feeling and a determination of character, worthy of 
the noblest cause and the highest lineage. 

Skinner Row had its attachments, jealousics, and do- 
mestic diplomacies as fully as ever they existed in any 
other locality, and in one respect it possessed a material 
for civic intrigue, greater than could be found condensed 
in any other quarter, Skinner Row commanded, in the 





common council, one seat for the stationers’, and two 
for the goldsmiths’ guild. As to these objects of ambi- 
tion, there was a certain fixed understanding—There 
should be no division outside their own precincts, and 
the members chosen should be men of “the Row.” 
Amongst themselves, intrigues, insinuations, or open 
opposition were fully practised, but once they had 
determined on the men to be supported, every vote 
should go together. Dick Tudor and James Wilson 
were the goldsmiths chosen on several occasions, and 
the distinction thus conferred excited fearful envy in 
the mind of Tom Delancy, and his discontent was kept 
fully alive by his son, who wished to ruin all of the 
name of Wilson, not on account of city honors, but 
because young Christian Wilson had contrived to stand 
between him and the sun in whose rays he wished to 
bask, namely, the eyes of pretty Mary Tudor. 

Old Tudor and James Wilson were friends, not 
intimate, but perhaps liking and respecting each other 
more on that account. Old Tudor’s daughter and 
Christian Wilson were lovers, and the infrequency of 
their meetings only rendered their occasional interviews 
more delectable. The neighbours observed the attach- 
ment of the young people before their parents suspected 
its existence, but the moment old Tudor perceived a 
preference evinced by his daughter for Christian Wilson, 
he sedulously endeavoured to prevent all fature commu- 
nication between them. He also became suddenly 
solicitous that Mary should visit some relatives in the 
county of Wexford, about whom he had for years 
evinced no concern. He thought change of air would 
materially serve her health, although no other eye could 
note the slightest indication of illness, or even delicacy 
of constitution. Accompanied by an elderly female 
attendant, she left Dublin by,a conveyance termed 
“ Goop’s Lone Coacn,” which the proprietor, William 
Good, advertised as the perfection of cheap and expe- 
ditious public travelling. It left the Ram Inn, Aungier 
street, on each Monday morning at an early hour, so as 
to ensure reaching Wicklow town on the succeeding 
night. Tuesday saw the vehicle achieve a further 
progress to Gorey, and on Wednesday evening it 
reached Wexford. It returned to Dublin in the three 
succeeding days, and thus enabled the public to have a 
safe, comfortable, and cheap communication to and fro, 
between two places ninety-two English miles asunder, 
within the short space of six days!!! 

Three weeks elapsed, and Dick Tudor mentioned, in 
answer to some kind enquiries, that Mary was enjoying 
herself wonderfully at Kilmore, in the barony of Forth, 
and that she had written him a great account of the 
Saltee Islands, St. Patrick’s Bridge, and the Lady’s 
Island. She was very comfortable with a worthy cousin 
and his wife, both arrived at an age which made them 
value the quiet enjoyments of life. They were very 
kind to her, and Dick added from himself, that they 
had no children, nor any nearer relations than himself 
and Mary; they were very snug, and— who knows?” 
He would never have disclosed his daughter’s temporary 
residence if he had not believed Kilmore as difficult of 
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approach to Christian Wilson, as Madeira or Malta 
would be to a civic gallant of the present time. 

But Christian Wilson was a youth of very peculiar 
temperament—clever and active, but rash and inconsi- 
derate. He had some acquaintances of rather question- 
able respectability, and haying ascertained that the 
smacks which traded between Wexford and Dublin, if 
favoured by a fair wind, could make the run in a few 
hours, he determined on seeing Mary Tudor. His 
father had allowed him, as a perquisite, the profits 
arising from making ‘ balloon guineas” into rings, and 
he had thereby saved up a few pounds, for it was a 
very prevalent custom for females of the humbler 
class to invest a guinea in a ring, and carry their 
money on their fingers. Savings banks were then 
unknown. 

Christian informed his father, that he wished 
to go for a few days to a friend in Drogheda, 
and obtained his consent. He left home in the 
evening ostensibly to go by the mail, but he so- 
journed to Hoey’s Court, and was seen there in com- 
pany with several young men whose characters were 
unknown or worse. They left Hoey’s Court about ten 
o’clock, and Wilson betook himself to Sir John’s Quay, 
and went out of the river in the smack “ Selskar” of 
Wexford, on the night tide. After midnight Dick 
Tudor’s workshop was robbed by four persons, but the 
guilty parties did not all escape. Two were appre- 
hended leaving the premises, and were recognized 
as having been in Christian Wilson’s society in Hoey’s 
Court for a considerable time after even his own 
father believed him to have left Dublin for Drogheda. 
A letter was posted to the latter place, and to old 
Wilson’s astonishment he received a reply, that his son 
had not gone there. Where was he? 

Whispered malice is the most intense. Delancy and 
his son added assertion to suspicion, and revelled in 
the idea of a broken-hearted father, and a disgraced, 
degraded son, being forced by the awkward circum- 
stances, magnified, exaggerated, and  industriously 
disseminated, to abandon, one the coveted repre- 
sentation of the goldsmiths’ guild, and the other, 
the pursuit to which all the affections of his heart and 
the energy of his mind converged—the love of Mary 
Tudor. 

In a few days Christian Wilson returned to Dublin. 
His father’s reproaches were fierce and unmeasured, and 
became a perfect storm of rage when the young man 
refused to state where he had been, or for what purpose 
he had quitted the city. Old Tudor aggravated the 
quarrel between the father and son, by accusing them 
both of a design to entrap his daughter into a clan- 
destine union, to which James Wilson replied, that 
he would sooner transport his son than consent to his 
marriage with Tudor’s daughter. The circumstances 
of the robbery were investigated fully ; they did not 
directly inculpate Christian Wilson, but enough appeared 
to sully his reputation, and fully to prove that he was 
not sufficiently careful in his associations, Old Delancy 
expressed his good-natured regret that the son of one 





‘Wainscot man”’* should be strongly suspected of 
robbing another ; young Delancy with more benevolence 
expressed his sincere gratification that Christian Wilson 
had not been caught, and there were not wanting other 
kind-hearted individuals to convey his observations to 
the unfortunate subject of them. ‘The young men 
casually met in Christ Church yard; an explanation 
was demanded, and the demand was answered by the 
sneering remark, that the case explained itself. Chris. 
tian was maddened by his rival’s taunts, and gaye 
Delancy a fearful beating. A blow or a fall produced 
concussion of the brain. The assailant had to fly, 
and his father determined to send him, banished and 
unforgiven, to the West Indies, consiguing him to the 
care of a relative who had been for several years settled 
in Barbadoes. 

Mary Tudor received a letter written at Liverpool, 
and-announcing the departure of Christian Wilson for 
Barbadoes. In it he simply stated the circumstances 
which led to his expatriation, and conveyed to her the 
written vows of deep affection and fidelity. The young 
woman at once insisted on departing from Kilmore for 
Dublin, and on her arrival placed Christian’s letter in 
her father’s hands. She insisted on the examination 
of the master and crew of the “Selskar ;” and they 
proved that they dropped down the river with the tide, 
with Christian on board, two hours before the time of 
the robbery; but this was not all: The guilty parties 
confessed that the young man was not with them, and 
accounted for having sought his society in Hoey’s court, 
for the purpose of gaining some information from the 
unsuspecting young man as to Tudor’s premises, and the 
easiest way of effecting an entrance. Young Delancy 
had recovered, Tudor and James Wilson had been re- 
conciled, but Christian had sailed in the ship “ Hyacinth” 
of Liverpool, and he must see Barbadoes before he could 
become aware of Mary’s truth, and her determined 
exertions to remove all aspersions from her lover's cha- 
racter, 

The “ Hyacinth,” never reached her destined port; 
her fate was enveloped in obscurity. Her owners re- 
ceived their insurance as for a total loss, aud James 
Wilson believed that his hapless son had been entombed 
in the ocean. 

At the commencement of the war between England 
and her revolted colonies of North America, two com- 
missioners were sent out in the hope that differences 
might be reconciled, and peace restored. ‘The Earl of 
Carlisle and Mr. Eden were proceeding in a British 
frigate on this mission, and after having encountered 
very stormy weather, a boat was seen in which three 
young men were found reduced to the utmost extremity, 
by hunger and fatigue. They were rescued, and re- 


* In the old Tholsel, the sheriff’s peers, and members of 
the guild of merchants, occupied the centre of the Common 
Council chamber, the members of the junior guilds sat 
next the wainscot. They had the reputation of being 
the most independent members of the corporation. The 
celebrated Charles Lucas (whose statue isin the present 
Town hall), frequently used the expression, ‘‘ The Wainscot 
men are the honest men,” 
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covered their strength by rest and nutrition. Two of 
them were sailors, who entered amongst the frigate’s 
crew; the third was a landsman; he was reserved and 
melancholy, and of an humble and unpresuming manner ; 
he professed an anxiety to make himself useful, cleaned 
some watches for the officers, and repaired afew articles 
of plate. Curiosity induced Lord Carlisle to accost him, 
and the conversation resulted in several acts of kindness 
on the part of the nobleman, which were respectfully, 
and gratefully, and perhaps we may say gracefully, re- 
ceived by the other. His Lordship’s interest in the poor 
shipwrecked fellow increased, and on their arrival in 
America, he obtained for his protegé, from Sir Henry 
Clinton, a commission in the army. 

Meanwhile, Christian Wilson was forgotten in Skinner 
Row by all except one. They had “ mourn’d him dead 
in his fathers house.” His family never adverted to his 
fate, for the subject was of painfal recollection in more 
senses than one. But Mary Tudor, though she seldom 
spoke of Christian, would not admit that he was dead. 
Suitors for her hand were numerous, but to none would 
she give the slightest encouragement, and Delancy soon 
discovered that indifference was too mild ‘a term to de- 
scribe her feelings towards him. Years had passed, Dick 
Tudor had become very old; he lived happily with his 
daughter, who consulted his wishes on every subject, 
—except his anxiety to see her married respectably be- 
fore he died. She was approaching her thirtieth birth- 
day. She was particularly intimate in the house of a 
bookseller who lived close by ; in fact it was her only 
intimacy, and in the family of this person she frequently 
avowed her conviction, that the “lost one” would re- 
turn. 

One evening the bookseller received a note requesting 
him to call as soon as possible upon a gentleman at the 
Queen’s Head Hotel, in Bride street, He repaired to 
the appointed place; in consequence of what there oc- 
curred, he had an interview next morning with Richard 
Tudor and James Wilson, and prevailed upon them to 
accompany him to Cork hill, about eleven a.a.; and 
there he pointed out to the astonished and delighted old 
men, Captain Christian Wilson, of his Majesty’s 60th 
regiment, marching up to relieve the Castle guard. 

Our tale concludes; the lovers met, and were 
united; old Tudor was rich; his closing years were 
happy. Wilson retired from the army and purchased a 
fine property in a southern county, where the descend- 
ants of him and Mary Tudor are living in comfort and 
respectability, 

Our readers may criticise this narrative and remark, 
why did the hero keep his very existence concealed so 
long? They may indulge in suspicions, that the lovers 
had some communication or correspondence. We have 
nothing to offer in reference to such remarks, except the 
assurance, that what is submitted to their perusal Is 
STRICTLY TRUE. At the time various conjectures were 
indulged ; much was said and something was sung. 
Kit Rooney, a poetic basket-maker in Fishamble street, 
made a song on the subject, and of his lyric my old 
friend recollected only a fragment :— 





‘* Some folk averr’d a bird was heard 
To Mary’s casement nigh ; 

Aud from its throat there thrilled the note, 
‘ He’s coming bye and bye.’ 


Some said there came with war-worn frame 
A vet’ran grenadier, 

Who spoke of one that led him on, 
Through battle’s fierce career. 


Some said between them both had been 
Of love notes not a few ; 

But this was clear, he did appear, 
And wed his maiden true. 


Through Skinner Row the toast must go, 
And our cheers reach Christ Church yard, 

Till its vaults profound send back the sound, 
To waken the Tholsel guard.* 


Here’s to their health, in peace and wealth, 
And may Death, that bold intruder, 

A long while pause ere he lays his claws 
On such as Mary Tupor.’ 





LITTLE LENCHEN’S RUSTICATION, 


CHAPTER I 
A COUNCIL IS HELD AND AN ORDER ISSUED, 


Tears and entreaties were of no avail; all Fraulein 
Lenchen’s pretty little winning ways were unheeded ; 
even her expostulations and prayers were thrown away; 
her last arguments failed of effect. A solemn council 
had been convoked, and an autocratic mandate issued. 
Poor little maiden ! 

The members of the privy-council were three in 
number. First, there was the Herr Papa, wise, deter- 
mined, and, of course, more or less cruel. There was 
the good mamma, anxious, nervous, and almost weep- 
ing. Last, though certainly not least important, there 
was the old, tyrannical, relentless, pitiless Herr Doctor, 
with his long-winded speeches about delicacy of consti- 
tuticn, injurious effects of c:owded rooms, the prostra- 
tion consequent on excessive excitement, and twenty 
other things, equally dogmatic, equally heartless, and, 
worst of all, equally self-evident, 

Indeed, what this third privy-councillor propounded 
was so incontrovertible that the old Herr Doctor had it 
all his own way in the council-chamber. Having viewed 
the subject under discussion in every possible way, the 
Herr considerately reduced the poor mamma’s spirits to 
the lowest degree of misery, by declaring his firm con- 
viction that the young Fraulein had, so to speak, one 
foot already in the grave. This soothing speech “| 
duly delivered, the Herr Doctor frowned, shook hi 
head, assumed an air of profound professional wisdom, 
threw himself back in his chair, and stared alter- 
nately at the Herr Papa and the now-sobbing Frau 
Mamma: finishing his dictum, as was his custom, by 
elevating his cane above his head, and then letting it 
slip through his fingers, so that the ferule came down 


* The Tholsel guard was not required to be awake unless 
at meal times, 
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with a sharp bang against the table; the action and 
sound expressing distinctly: ‘I have driven the nail 
home.” 

Alas for the little Fraulein, weeping and fretting up- 
stairs in her pretty chamber! There was an order in 
council ; acruel order—a heart-breaking order—a most 
tyrannical order ; and this was its import : 

That whereas, it having been duly proved and at- 
tested that the frequent headaches and present lan- 
guor of the Fraulein Lenchen, one and all, resulted from 
the exhalations of ball-rooms, and the overstraining 
of the muscular and vascular systems by incessant 
capering, together with the many injurious customs of a 
gay city life ;—a cessation of such things was necessary, 
And it was decided that banishment into the country 
was the punishment duc to the offender for leading such 
a restless life. 

So the old Herr Doctor went on his way triumphant. 
Then the two remaining members of the conncil looked 
at each other and put their parental heads together for 
a second consultation. ‘The sooner Lenchen was made 
acquainted with the resolution come to the better,” ob- 
served the Herr Papa. ‘‘'T'rue, she was at times rather 
passionate and hard to manage. But what of that? 
Better to disregard an outbreak of the kind—a tempest 
in the tea-urn. Let the weak-minded mamma look at 
him and mark his stern resolution. No tears in his 
eyes, although he loved the child. No vacillation about 
him, although he would rather not part from his 
daughter. Let the mamma imitate his example. And— 
and now it would be well for the mamma to proceed at 
once to break matters to the little Lenchen up stairs.” 

After all the pretty little Lenchen was to be pitied. 
Six months had not yet elapsed since her return from 
the convent wherein she bad been educated, and it was 
only three months since she had made her entrée into 
society, into the gay world about which the pension- 
naires used to talk and wonder so much. And Lenchen, 
being a fragile little flower, had drooped under the too 
ardent sunshine of her enjoyment: after her very first 
campaign the little campaigner was forced to retreat to 
recruit her forces. 

I appeal to any young demoiselle of my acquaintance, 
who, in the midst of her first season, is in the full en- 
joyment of balls, parties, concerts, beaux, compliments, 
and the rest, particularly if the young lady happens to 
be very pretty, and very gay, and very much admired; 
and I ask her if my Lenchen was not an object of pity ? 

I do not wish to deny that the little girl was, at times, 
passionate and self-willed. I believe I have already 
hinted at the existence of those faults. Such being the 
case, it is not to be supposed that the distressing man- 
date of the privy-council was received by the Fraulein 
Lenchen with anything like placidity or resignation. 
Some young damsels there are whoare naturally lamb-like 
and yieldiog : others there are who by their own efforts, 
and the wholesome admonitions of others, succeed in the 
acquirement of a becoming softness and pliability. All 
honour to such young maidens: this is as it should 
be. But I must confess that little Lenchen was neither 








lamb-like nor very yielding. As I have already said, 
she, the pet of the house, was often passionate and im. 
patient of control. 

So, as the Herr Papa had expected, there was a tiny 
storm upstairs when the mamma announced the deci. 
sion of the council. A little tempest in the tea-urn, ag 
he had expected, there was; but, though fievce enough 
while it lasted, nothing like the explosion of a steam. 
engine boiler. Upon this also the wise Herr Papa had 
counted. And, indeed, one blessing in those possessed 
of such uncomfortable things as passionate tempers is, 
that such outbreaks are seldem of long duration, and 
once over, are soon forgotten. Give me twenty pas- 
sions rather than one fit of sullens. 

This, however, is not to the point at all. The tiny 
tempest having exhausted itself, Lenchen at once began 
to reproach herself for it, and with tears inher eyes, 
she showed her penitence. Then she and the good 
mamma kissed and cuddled most tenderly, and then 
they dried their tears, and smoothed their hair, and 
settled their caps—the mamma settled hers, I mean— 
and then they sat down to discuss matters quietly, 

Then did the good mamma remind her April-faced 
Lenchen how, for the last six months, Aunt Caroline, 
who lived with her husband and family at a remote 
country-seat—far off indeed it was—had again and again 
expressed her intense desire to receive a visit from the 
niece, whom she had last seen when the young lady was 
learning to use her tiny limbs for something besides 
kicking and dangling. 

Finally, it was decided that Aunt Caroline’s warm 
invitation should be accepted, and that very evening a 
letter was sent off to announce the projected visit. And 
little Lenchen went to bed, wondering what kind of 
place her aunt’s would prove to be, and what kind of 
boys her four cousins were. Most uncouth they must 
be, living, as they did, so far from any town, and not 
having even a sister to soften their natures, and teach 
them consideration for others. A weary time enough, 
in all likelihood, would poor Lenchen spend down in 
the country. And so, with a great sigh, she fell fast 
asleep in the midst of her speculations. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE RUSTICATION— THE COUSINS, FRANZ, FRITZ, HANS, AND 
WILHELM, 


Aunt Caroline was delighted. Of course she was. 
Ay, and would have been doubly so, had she known 
what a dear, warm-hearted, loving little niece she 
possessed. As it was, she declared herself most 
gratified, and proved her satisfaction by coming up, 
without loss of time, in a big, old-fashioned carriage, 
that she might in person take care of Lenchen during 
the journey. 

The Aunt Caroline looked on her niece with pleasure, 
though in her heart she felt a sorrowing pity to see 
her of so delicate a frame, and with such a pale face, 
so different from the plump figures and rosy cheeks 
of the robust, country-bred damsels to whom she was 
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accustomed. She was herself a tall, strong, energetic 
woman, at times, indeed, somewhat uncomfortably so ; 
but her little niece had no reason to complain of any 
rudeness or hardness, or unpleasantness. With little 
Lenchen, so soft and child-like, and fragile, the Aunt 
Caroline was all kindness and consideration, and gentle- 
ness. ‘The most womanly of women could not have 
been more lovingly tender of the health and feelings of 
her little charge. 

The good mamma wept almost as bitterly when her 
Lenchen was going away with her aunt as she had 
done when her pet left her to go to the convent-school 
in Belgium. Indeed, had there been a husband in the 
case, about to take her for good and all, the poor lady 
could hardly have wept more. As for the Herr 
Papa, spite of his superior wisdom and sense, it was 
quite certain that when little Lenchen stood on tiptoe 
to kiss him, and with her small arms drew down his 
face to her own, she saw his eyes brimful of tears. 
Big tears, too, that fell on her cheeks when he returned 
her kiss, and little Lenchen knew very well why it was 
he so hastily removed her clasp, and turned to Aunt 
Caroline to say good bye. 

Lenchen, with all her faults, had a grateful and 
loving heart, and she forced herself to smile and look 
cheerful, and did so, too, as loug as it was uecessary to 
keep up appearances. But when she had taken her 
seat in the carriage, and was whirled away, she laid her 
pretty head on the Aunt Caroline’s breast, and allowed 
herself to weep unrestrainedly. The Aunt Caroline, 
being a sensible woman, allowed her niece’s tears to 
flow on unreproved.. And after a time, the dear child 
became weary, and lay quietly enough in those kind 
arms so gently enfolding her. Then the good aunt 
began | telling her about the home which for a time 
was to be hers, and spoke warmly of the pleasures 
of a country life; simple, but most sweet. And then 
she told Lenchen of some of the exploits of her four 
sons, as brave and high-spirited boys, she proudly 
said, as one could wish to find. And Lenchen, catch- 
ing something of her aunt’s ideas, began to think that, 
perhaps, after all, her country cousins might not prove 
to be quite the rude beings she had expected, but 
only, of course, different from the gentlemen she had 
been accustomed to meet in Cologne. 

As it grew dark and evening fell, Lenchen began to 
feel very tired and drowsy, and quite unconsciously she 
fell fast asleep in the midst of one of her aunt’s stories 
about her son Franz’s daring as a hunter. And she 
went on dreaming of sportsmen, and enormous deer, 
and wonderful leaps, and hair-breadth escapes down 
precipices and in gloomy forests, until at length the 
carriage stopped suddenly, and Lenchen awoke with a 
start to hear Aunt Caroline’s cheery voice announce 
their arrival “ at home.” : 

At home, sure enough, they were. Hardly were 
Lenchen’s eyes rightly opened, when they were com- 
pletely dazzled by a flashing of lights issuing from the 
now open house-door, ‘There was an amazing clatter 
of voices, of various tones, all mingling together, laugh- 
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ing and welcoming the new arrivals. Lenchen looked 
out with a wondering curiosity, taking a peep into the 
large, bright hall, with its blazing fire, and dark, 
oddly-fashioned furniture; and then glancing at the 
new faces that came crowding round the carriage, 
looking so cheery and good-humoured, that it was a 
pleasure to see them. A minute sufficed to shew all 
this, and then the carriage-door was pulled open by a 
tall, black-eyed fellow, who seemed as strong and 
vigorous as only a country-bred man can look. Then 
he peered into the carriage curiously, and smiled a very 
broad smile. 

“This is your cousin Lenchen, Franz,” said Aunt 
Caroline ; “take her into the house, the first thing, 
out of the cold night air.” 

No sooner said than done. Without as much as 
“ by your leave,” the astonished Lenchen was whipped 
out by a pair of brawny arms, found herself, willy-nilly, 
and in the twinkling of an eye, seated on one of the 
brawny arms that had pulled her from her corner in the 
carriage, whilst another grasped her waist ; one of her 
small arms, meanwhile, having been flung unconsciously 
round a neck far too large to be encircled. And witha 
shout of merriment from her captor, thus was she borne 
within the bright hall and placed in a chair by the fire 
—she panting, partly from offended dignity, and partly 
from surprise. And her cousin Franz, standing full 
before her in the attitude of the Colossus of Rhodes, 
smiled most approvingly as he surveyed her: smiling, 
first because he thought his cousin a most bewitching 
little lady—so far as personal appearance went—and 
smiling, also, because he had just proved to this admir- 
able epitome of beauty, his power and his will to serve 
her and give her pleasure. 

Cousin Franz, it will be seen, saw matters from a 
different point of view with his cousin Lenchen. 

Befcre the little lady could possibly decide whether 
it would be better to laugh or cry at such very rough 
treatment, big, black-eyed cousin Franz was off to 
welcome his mother at the door, and a white-haired 
gentleman was kissing Fraulein Lenchen, and introduc~ 
ing himself as the uncle Hubert, and the two dark-looking 
young men beside him as cousins Fritz and Hans, and 
the fair, blue-eyed youth as cousin Wilhelm. And 
hardly had Lenchen duly acknowledged the relationships, 
when Aunt Caroline was beside her again, to conduct 
her upstairs to the charming little room prepared fo 
her guest. : 

Left alone in the little chamber, Lenchen stood just 
where her aunt had left her, right in front of the 
crackling and blazing fire, apparently studying its 
construction and arrangement, in reality repassing in 
her mind the crowded and confused scene of the past 
few minutes: striving to reduce it to something like 
order; striving to reinstate herself in the somewhat 
scattered dignity of the full-grown lady of nineteen, 
which had certainly been altogether unheeded and set 
at nought by the big cousin Franz, and, in a less 
degree, by cousins Hans, Fritz, and Wilhelm, Their 
manners were, beyond a doubt, very different from 
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those of the bland, respectful gentlemen of the town, 
who were all smoothness and bows, and fine speeches. 
With them the Fraulein Lenchen was like a queen 
surrounded by polished and obsequious courtiers. 
With them she gave herself all the airs, and exacted 
almost as much ceremony as a princess. And the 
gallant gentlemen most gladly yielded to the sway of 
the pretty fairy. 

Ah, how serious did puzzled Lenchen look as 
she thus communed with herself. She stared at the 
bright fire, and drew herself up as haughtily as her 
tiny proportions would permit. She frowned her 
displeasure, pouted her rosy lips, like a spoiled child as 
she was, beat her little feet nervously against the 
floor, and shook her head again and again. The more 
she thought over the matter, the worse it seemed. 
What! she, the noble Fraulein Lenchen von Gartzen, 
taken up bodily, and carried like a baby from the 
carriage into the house! Why, what would happen 
next? ‘ihere was no knowing what that great, 
strong, black-eyed, rough cousin Franz might take it 
into his head to do! Such things must not and should 
not be! No, no—most certainly not! 

A wise determination, surely. Having got thus 
far, the still pouting little damsel proceeded to divest 
herself of her hat and cloak, and turned to the glass to 
make the other little changes necessary in her dress. 
Asshe did so, still full of the idea of the unprecedented 
behaviour of that big, strong, wicked cousin Franz, the 
reflection of her own figure struck her as being so 
small and child-like in comparison, and the contrast 
was so apparent, that, as if by magic, the frown faded 
away, and the pouting lips curled into a smile; the 
smile became a laugh, and little Lenchen, then and 
there, smoothed down her rufiled dignity, and letting 
fall a few drops of oblivion on the mighty wave of her 
anger; doubting, at the same time, the wisdom of her 
resolutions, she laughed aloud until the little room was 
filled with the silvery music of her merriment. 

After all, cousin Franz, poor fellow, who had up to 
this time lived a boorish life, could not possibly be 
expected to know anything of the customs and cere- 
monies of the great world. Doubtless, in the sim- 
plicity and kindness of his heart, he had thought it just 
the right thing to render a service in the quickest and 
most effectual manner, after his own fashion. He 
knew nothing of the respect and deference due to a 
young lady; his rudeness was not intended as rude- 
ness, So, all things considered, it would be better to 
think no more of the want of ceremony, and to feel 
rather thankful for the kindness and evident good- 
nature of cousin Franz and the whole family. 

And so ended this weighty matter. And on the 
whole, little Lenchen was not very far wrong. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE STRANGE HERR GRAF—HIS HATRED OF LENCHEN, 


The four cousins, Franz, Fritz, Hans, and Wilhelm, 
having put their heads together, agreed that never was 





there such a sweet, pretty, fairy-like little being as the 
cousin Lenchen. They thought her a decided improve- 
ment on the stout, country-bred damsels they had 
hitherto seen, and wondered if all city maidens were 
like the present specimen. 

To Uncle Hubert and the four cousins there was 
something wondrous in the timid and winning grace of 
the visitor. So they watched her as she sat on a low 
seat at the fire, thoughtfully gazing into its bright flame, 
and warming her pretty white hands at the blaze. And 
they exchanged glances of wondering admiration when 
one tiny foot crept from beneath the folds of the dress, 
and put in a claim for a share of the warmth. Then 
the Fraulein Lenchen catching one such glance, and di- 
vining its cause, burst out laughing, as she had laughed 
above stairs, so that the brothers could not possibly 
resist the inclination to join in the merry chorus. And 
when the Aunt Caroline came over to enquire the cause 
of their gaicty, Lenchen could only laugh on, and nestle 
up against her, like a petted child as she was. Where- 
upon, seeing that the four brothers exchanged glances 
of increasing admiration, she laughed until she could 
laugh no longer, and the cousins laughed to hear her 
laugh, and the Aunt Caroline laughed to keep them 
company, and the quiet Uncle Hubert laughed because 
every one else did so. 

But this was very foolish indeed, and so said the 
Aunt Caroline, smilingly. ‘ And now suppose you all 
come over to supper,” she added; ‘it is long since we 
dined, and I judge from myself that my Miiuschen 
must be very, very hungry.” 

“But if you only wait five minutes longer,” said the 
Uncle Hubert, “the Herr Graf will be here for certain. 
The little niece will not mind a few minutes’ delay.” 

“No, no; surely not.” And the little niece at once 
began to wonder who this Herr Graf could be. 

“Then we will wait five minutes longer, but no 
more,” said the Aunt Caroline; “ it is already past sup- 
per-hour, and that he knows as well as we. Our little 
one must not starve because the Herr Graf chooses to 
come late.” 

“Apparently this Herr Graf is intimate here,” 
thought Lenchen; “I wonder what kind of person he 
is. A rough cousin one may bear with—a rough stran- 
ger has no claims to forbearance.” 

“The dear child must not mind if she find the Herr 
Graf somewhat odd and uncourteous in words or man- 
ner,” said the Aunt Caroline, addressing Lenchen ; “ the 
Graf has a good heart, but he has also many pecu- 
liarities, and one of them is, that he hates women, 
particularly young ones.” 

Lenchen opened her eyes. Qdd indeed he must be 
to hate women. He must have a very hard heart, this 
Herr Graf. Lenchen wondered if he would hate her 
also, and if so, how he would show his hatred. Len- 
chen had never heen hated by any one, and could not 
form the slightest idea of the way in which such a feel- 
ing would be likely to display itself towards her, Doubt- 
less her thoughts painted themselves in her face, for 
Cousin Wilhelm, who sat beside her, laid his hand 
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softly on her shining hair, and enquired what it was 
that troubled her ? 

“J was wondering how I should feel in case this Herr 
Graf hate me ;” she replied frankly. Wilhelm laughed. 

“If he hate thee he must indeed be a savage,” he 
said, stroking the glossy waves of his cousin’s hair. 
“No one could hate such a little mouse, could they ?” 

“] do not know: no one has ever yet done so ; but if, 
as the Aunt Caroline says, this strange Herr Graf hates 
all women, he must hate me too; I too am a woman.” 

“A yery child-woman then,” said cousin Franz, 
striking in; “why, if I had not been told that you and 
Wilhelm here were the same age, I should have thought 
you had yet to arrive at a grown-up state. And when 
I looked into the carriage to-night, I could hardly ima- 
gine the pale little being lying in the mother’s arms to 
be a real full-grown young lady.” 

“So you proved,” said Leuchen, smiling ; but cousin 
Franz did not heed the comment. 

“If the Graf should tease thee,” he continued, 
“only tell us, and we will help thee against him. No 
one shall be allowed to look awry at our fairy cousin.” 

“ And with four strong knights to guard our little 
rose-bud, who will dare to harm her?” added Fritz. 

“Yes, we are her sworn knights while she remains 
with us,” said Hans. 

Lenchen laughingly expressed her gratitude for their 
proffered services. After all, these country cousins were 
anything but savages. The pretty Lenchen was ac- 
customing herself to their goodnatured freedom of 
manner. 

The tramp of a horse without announced the arrival 
of the expected visitant. So at least the brothers said, 
and so it proved, for the door, opening a few moments 
after, gave admission to a stranger—that is to say-—a 
stranger to Lenchen. 

While the brothers and the Uncle Hubert rose to wel- 
come him, Lenchen, from her corner near the fire, took 
her survey of the new-comer. He stood talking to her 
aunt for a few minutes, right under the lamp, and 
Lenchen had a full view of his face and figure. She 
was not one to neglect such an opportunity, so she looked 
at him quietly, from head to foot. 

Well, if the Herr Graf professed himself a woman- 
hater, doubtless he had good reason for doing so. He 
was very proud, that could be seen at a glance; and 
he was exceedingly odd, that might have been seen at 
half a glance. No girl or woman would ever be likely to 
fall in love with that man—no indeed. So his self- 
love might have been piqued, and his pride aroused, 
until he was forced in retaliation_to declare a positive 
hatred of the female race. So thought little Lenchen 
in her quiet corner. 

Little Lenchen, like many other young maidens, had 
formed a beau ideal of what a man should be to be 
liked, from which liking love, perchance, might ger- 
minate. No necessity just now for entering into par- 
ticulars on the subject ; suffice it to say that the Herr 
Graf was in every respect the opposite to this beau 
ideal, The Herr Graf was certainly not above the 





middle height, and he was more largely made than any 
of the tall cousins. Not exactly stout, perhaps, but 
large and muscular, with such a breadth of chest and 
shoulders, as almost to amount to a deformity. Dark 
and sallow-looking he was, bronzed and hardened. 
Coarse, rumpled black-hair falling every way but the 
right way. Sharp grey eyes that seemed to pierce 
you like needles—no, not needles—brad-awls would be 
a better similitude. A nose peculiarly German in shape. 
No perceptible mouth, the whole of the upper lip, and 
a good portion of the cheeks as well as chin, covered 
with a rough, bushy black beard. A great thick throat 
which any one else would have covered up as closely as 
possible, instead of wearing a loose, turn-down collar, 
calculated to display it to the utmost. Big, clumsy- 
looking brown hands, ungloved and coarse. Oh dear, 
oh dear!—of little consequence to any woman, old or 
young, was the hatred of the Herr Graf! 

Then the dress. Fancy, on such a figure, a blouse 
of rough blue cloth, confined by a leathern belt, and 
trousers of the same material. He might, perhaps, 
have worn an over-coat or cloak when coming; but at 
present, this was the whole costume of the Herr Graf, 
quite in keeping with the man himself. Very odd, to 
say the least of it, and very uncouth, there could be no 
doubt of this. 

“Now, Herr Graf, this is my little niece whom I 
went to fetch all the way from Cologne! Lenchen, dear 
child, here is our best friend, the Herr Graf von Griin- 
thals. May you also become good friends.” 

The Herr Graf, expecting to find a tall, dashing, 
consequential, imposing-looking city lady, was surprised 
to find, instead, a tiny, pale-faced, child-like little 
maiden, who seemed quiet as a mouse, and who glanced 
up into his face in such a timid way when she re- 
turned his bow. Since there must be a woman in 
the way, why the less of her there was the better, and 
one could hardly have found a smaller specimen of the 
hated sex than the one at present before him. So think- 
ing, the Graf’s keen eyes forgot to look as threatening 
as usual when saluting the small womankind before 
him, and she catching the softened giance, thought them 
not quite so formidable as at first. And the Graf, see- 
ing only the quiet bow and timid glance, thought that 
perbaps he might be able to endure for a time the 
presence of such a little damsel. And so the misan- 
thropical Graf von Griinthals, the determined ‘enemy 
of all feminines, and the spoiled pet, little Lady Lenchen, 
became acquainted. 

At supper, Lenchen sat at her aunt’s right hand, and 
cousin Franz sat beside her. As the Graf’s place was 
quite at the other end of the table, and as he never, by 
any chance, looked towards the little maiden, she ven- 
tured boldly to give her opinion of the Graf’s appearance, 
(not a very flattering one, as we know), to cousin Franz, 
thereby causing him to laugh louder than was quite 
seemly. But not even then did the Graf’s grey eyes 
turn to find out the cause of the merriment. Such was 
his dislike to women, that he could not bear, even 
once, to look towards the Lenchen, 
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It was certainly the first time she had been treated 
so rudely. Truly did the Aunt Caroline do well to 
warn her niece of what she had to expect from the 
strange man now present. Leuchen wondered what it 
was the Graf so dislikedin her. It was very odd, to be 
sure; and she would like to find it out. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ AN DIE STERNE”—AN ACCIDENT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


In the saal there was an old piano which had belonged 
to the Aunt Caroline in the days of her girlhood. Now, 
it was Lenchen’s custom every evening after supper, to 
play and sing until bed-time, and right well she could 
doso too. The Aunt Caroline, of course, knew of this ; 
so when the meal was over, and the Herr Graf and the 
uncle Hubert sat down, as usual, to play at chess 
together, she told Franz to open the piano and lead his 
cousin thither. Lenchen would first have refused, not 
wishing to expose herself to the active enmity of the 
Graf; but being assured that ten to one he should not 
hear her at all, she took her seat at the instrument. 
Having convinced herself by a glance that the Graf 
was too deeply absorbed in his game to heed her, she 
ran her little fingers over the keys, and rattled through 
a merry polka, to the great delight of the four cousins, 
who had all gathered round to witness the performance. 

“ Yes, that is something like ;” said the Aunt Caro- 
line, from her work-table, “ but you must hear the 
Miinschen sing. Come, then, dear one, give us that 
sweet air, ‘ An die Sterne.’ ” 

“ Yes, yes;” said the four cousins, “sing for us, 
‘ An die Sterne.’” 

‘But the Herr Graf,” whispered Lenchen. 

* And what of him? Our little warbler does not fear 
him.” 

So Lenchen, to prove that she was not in the least 
afraid, sang as they desired. 

A right beautiful voice had Lenchen ; fine and clear, 
and sweet, and there was a tone of plaintiveness in it 
that accorded well with the melody, and aroused pleasant 
sympathies. The four cousins were breathless while 
she sang. Hardly could they restrain their expressions 
of admiration to the end; and then they burst out all 
together. Half unconsciously, the little singer glanced 
towards the two players. It might have been solely on 
account of the uncle Hubert ; perhaps, was there some 
little curiosity as to the effect produced on the Graf. 
But he had his eyes fixed on the board, absorbed in his 
game, and thinking so fixedly, that his black brows were 
bent and knitted together. The uncle Hubert nodded 
and smiled at his niece ; but it was so new to her to find 
herself so despised and overlooked by any one, that she 
felt somewhat piqued at being so now by the Herr Graf. 

“Come, Herr Graf!” cried out cousin Franz, in his 
cheery voice, “‘ what sayest thou to that? Is not thata 
song of songs, and sung as a nightingale is said to sing ?” 

Lenchen had in vain tried to check this speech, for 
she was too proud to force herself on the notice of any 
one who could display so much indifference as the Graf 





had done. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that she 
listened somewhat curiously for the reply. 

It came slowly enough. The Graf started, and 
looked not over pleased at being addressed, and _hesi- 
tated, as if uncertain what to say. The answer came 
at length, coldly and grufily. 

“The Fraulein may sing well, but I am no judge 
of such things. Besides, one does not expect perfec- 
tion from beginners. As our Goethe says— 


‘¢ ¢ Zu vollenden ist nicht die Sache des Schiilers.’” 


And fully satisfied with this polite expression of opi- 
nion, the Graf again turned to his game, without even 
glancing at the flattered little lady. 

*“ There! was I not right?” whispered the Aunt 
Caroline significantly. Lenchen was for a moment 
quite taken aback, but the next instant she laughed 
gaily, and began to play as if nothing had happened at 
all unusual. 

Days passed on, and the Lenchen, in company with 
the four sworn knights, rode, walked, drove, and en- 
joyed herself; really and truly, yes, she began to feel 
there were enjoyments different from the pleasures of 
her gay city life. And she was fast gaining on her 
white cheeks a delicate blush of health that improved 
her wonderfully. It made her soft hazel eyes look 
darker, and her skin seem fairer. And the Aunt Caro- 
line gave such a glowing account of her improvement, 
that the Herr Papa and the good, dear mama at home 
in Cologne, everwhelmed with their grateful thanks the 
old Herr doctor who had originated the decree of 
banishment. 

And in exile the culprit felt very happy. There, as 
in town, she was the pet.of all—all loved and cherished 
her, and all sought to please her in everything. All, 
save the stranger, odd Herr Graf. He, indeed, was 
the cause of great trouble to the pretty Lenchen. Every 
evening, regularly at supper hour, did the Herr Graf 
make his appearance. ‘There, of course, he could not 
well help greeting the quiet little maiden, so timid and 
reserved with him, so gay and frank with the four 
cousins, so winning and caressing with the Aunt Caro- 
line, or the uncle Hubert. Only with the Herr Graf was 
she ever timid and quiet. And no wonder, when one sees 
plainly that a person dislikes them, it is only natural to 
shrink from any unnecessary contact with that person. 
And Lenchen plainly saw that the Herr Graf hated her 
from the bottom of his heart. Therefore did she strive 
to keep as much as possible otit of his way. 

The Herr Graf lived quite near, and two or three 
times, when Lenchen, accompanied by the four cousins, 
went out to ride, did he join them. But that was only 
when he met them quite by accident, and even then did 
he take care to keep as much as possible from the ob- 
ject of his aversion. 

Now, it happened one day, when the Herr Graf 
meeting the party on the road, had joined them, that 
an unfortunate accident occurred. ‘Ihey were riding 
on quietly and carelessly ; Lenchen and cousin Wilhelm 
in advance, Hang and Fritz second in order, Frang and 
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the Herr Graf last. Suddenly at a turn of the road, a 
man sprang over the fence right in front of Lenchen’s 
horse. The horse, starting violently aside, plunged, and be- 
ore any one could interfere, the little Lenchen was lying 
senseless on the ground, the blood streaming from a 
wound in her head. Poor child! how still and pale she 
lay. 
"Whisterer faults the Herr Graf might possess, it 
appeared he was not without feeling ; for, notwithstand- 
ing his aversion to the Fraulein Lenchen, he was beside 
her before any of her cousins, and bent over her with 
a face expressive of the utmost concern and solicitude. 
Yes, even with a face pale as that of the motionless 
object of his concern. 

Of course the four cousins were crowding round next 
moment uttering exclamations of terror and bewilder- 
ment, utterly dismayed and confused by the sudden 
nature of the accident. Not so the Herr Graf; whether 
it was that his aversion to Lenchen prevented his 
taking the affair at heart, or that he was really more 
energetic and prompt of thought than the others, cer- 
tain it was that he lost not a moment in vain lamenta- 
tions. First he removed the little sufferer’s hat; next 
he bandaged her head with his handkerchief ; thirdly, 
he raised her in his arms from the ground, and ad- 
dressed the cousins— 

“You, Franz,” he said, “ being the best horseman, 
must at once remount, and bring hither the Herr Dr. 
Melchers. The child’s head is badly cut, and his pre- 
sence will be necessary. Bring him at once to my 
house whither 

“To Griinthals, Graf!” Franz exclaimed. 
why to your house instead of ours ?” 

* Because, while my house is close at hand, yours is 
distant. Waste no more words, but go at once. You, 
Wilhelm, are somewhat gentler of manner than any of 
the others. Return then home as fast as possible, 
without unnecessarily alarming the good mother, who is 
doubtless as nervous as the rest of her weak sex, and 
tell her of the accident that has just occurred.” 

“ And then, Herr Graf ?” 

* And then tell her to come over to Griinthals with- 
out delay. There she will find the Fraulein, and, if it 
be possible, can bring her back with her. Hasten now, 
both of you, if you wish to be of service to your cousin.” 

Franz and Wilhelm had no further objections to 
make, and even if they had, they might just as well 
havespared themselves the trouble of uttering them. The 
Grand Turk himself could hardly have been more arbi- 
trary and despotic than the Herr Graf. So they mounted 
their horses and rode off, without more ado, each on 
his errand. As for the Herr Graf, he strode away 
towards his house, nowise encumbered by his light 
burden. Fritz and Hans followed with the horses. If 
the truth must be told, they were highly amused, spite 
of their anxiety, at seeing this avowed ‘ Frauenfeind” 
80 full of thought for their pretty cousin; so ten- 
derly carrying her still insensible form. What were 
the Herr Graf’s thoughts as he looked down at the 
pale face resting on his shoulder, and at the delicate 
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form he bore so gently and tenderly, notwithstanding 
his roughness and gruffaess, we must leave to time to 
discover. 


CHAPTER V. 
“THE HOUSE OF THE FRAUENFEIND—A DISCOVERY. 


LencHeEn’s eyclids remained closed for a long time; a 
heavy weight seemed to press upon them, keeping them 
fast sealed down. The little maiden hardly made an 
effort to vanquish this feeling. She fancied she had : 
been sometime asleep, without as yet having the 
slightest recollection of the events preceding her slumber. 
She felt very languid and drowsy, as one so frequently 
feels on first awakening. Therefore she was content to 
lie still, and lect the sealed eyelids remain as they were. 

After a time, hearing a whispering in the room, she 
threw off her lethargy sufficiently to look around her, 
and gaze in the direction whence the sound proceeded. 
She had not very far to gaze. Standing at a little dis- 
tance, engaged in conversation with an elderly female, 
whom Lenchen had never before seen, was the Herr 
Graf. No one else was visible, strange to say. Lenchen 
scanned him wonderingly, and then her eyes travelled 
round the room, secking for some clue to her where- 
abouts, or some explanation of why the Herr Graf and 
the stranger were there. The only consequence of this 
survey was a complete state of bewilderment conse- 
quent on the discovery made by Lenchen, that she was 
in a strange room, surrounded by strange objects, and 
stretched, in her riding-habit, on a great, old-fashioned 
sofa. When, how, or wherefore this had come abont, 
she knew not at all. 

At first the bewildered Lenchen fancied she must be 
dreaming. She reclosed her heavy eyelids and tried to 
reflect a little. In vain; she was still striving to think 
when some one, gently drawing near, bent over her, and 
softly smoothed and arranged the cushions that were 
piled about her. Peeping through the half-closed lids, 
the maiden was filled with wonder at finding that this 
kind some one was no other than the terrible Herr Graf! 
Quite sure now that she must be dreaming, Lenchen 
watched him move about noiselessly, as if fearful of 
disturbing her, and finally leave the room. Whereupon 
the strange woman who had a kind old face, and vener- 
able white hair, came and seated herself beside the sofa. 

Lenchen lay dreamily watching the woman, and 
wondering what was next to occur, while the old lady 
knitted away, totally unconscious of the scrutiny. At 
length, Lenchen opened her eyes altogether, and ad- 
dressed her. 

* Who mayest thou be, friend?” she enquired. 

The old lady started and let fall her knitting when 
she heard the question. However, she replicd respect- 
fully— 

** T, Fraulein, am housckeeper to the Herr Graf von 
Griinthals.” 

“ And where then am I at present ?” 

“In the house of the Herr Graf, my gracious 
Fraulein.” 
Lenchen was not a little astonished at this piece of 
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information. ‘Some moments elapsed ere she continued 
her cross-examination. 

“ How and wherefore am I in the house of the Herr 
Graf?” she enquired at last. 

“The Herr Graf himself it was who carried the 
noble Fraulein hither, while she was yet senseless 
owing to the effects of her accident.” 

“ Ah!” cried Lenchen, suddenly, “I remember all 
now! Yes, I fell from my horse.” 

“Precisely, Fraulein. And now let mo beg of the 
dear lady not to speak any more at present. The Herr 
Graf strictly ordered me to watch over her myself, until 
the guardian Frau aunt arrived. The Herr Graf sent for 
her at once, and she will, doubtless, be here presently.” 

Lenchen had now so much to think of and to wonder 
at, that she willingly resigned herself to silence and 
quietude. Indeed, so many and various were the 
thoughts that filled her mind, that they produced a most 
bewildering sense of embarrassment. They crowded 
upon one another, and there was a mass of confusion ; 
they separated, and each became indistinct : they flitted 
away and came back again, vague and intangible : so that 
by all this coming and going, and mingling, nothing like 
steady reflection could be produced. One thought, how- 
ever, for the most part stood apart. ‘The little Lenchen 
was now, really and traly, an intruder on the hospitality 
of the Herr Graf, the “ Frauenfeind,” to whom her pre- 
sence must be a source of so much disgust. But this was 
yet hardly reconcilable with the recollection of the gentle 
care with which, a few moments since, he had busied 
himself about her. And then she thought wouderingly 
of what the old woman had said about the Herr Graf 
having carried her into the house. She could not un- 
derstand the matter—not a bit of it. 

Soon there was a sound of footsteps, and the door 
opening, admitted Cousin Franz and the Herr Graf, ac- 
companied by a kind-looking old man, in whom the 
puzzled Lenchen recognised the Herr Doctor Melchers. 
When Cousin Franz saw that his little cousin was now 
awake, he sprang towards her, and pressed his affec- 
tionate inquiries on her. But she, having thanked and 
answered him, turned to the Herr Graf, who stood 
silently beside her, and, with blushing cheeks, acknow- 
ledged his kindness, while she timidly apologised for 
the trouble and inconvenience she had occasioned him. 
The Herr Graf hardly seemed the same man she had 
hitherto known. His hard, grey eyes were kind and 
gentle as he listened to the stammering little speech, 
and the whole expression of his face was softened and 

changed, as in a voice lowly modulated, he assured her 
he had done nothing even to merit her thanks. This 
disclaimer on the part of the Herr Graf, although 
spoken tenderly, was, of course, rude to a certain 
extent; but the manner, and even the words, were so 
wholly unexpected by those who knew him best, that 
Cousin Franz, after staring at him for full five minutes, 
burst out laughing in the most ridiculous and unaccount- 
able manner possible. 

It was satisfactorily ascertained that the little patient 
had sustained no injury save the cut on her head, and 





the Herr Doctor decided that when she had rested a 
little longer she might safely return home. Just now 
the good aunt arrived, anxious and curious ; soon, how- 
ever, to be reassured by the sight of her niece, and the 
certainty that she had sustained no serious injury, How 
gratefully she thanked the Herr Graf may well be ima- 
gined, for it must be admitted that throughout the 
whole affair he had behaved most kindly, and ina 
manner no one could have expected. But with the fear 
of danger disappeared his temporary gentleness of mien, 
and voice, and look, and he was once more the rough 
Herr Graf we have hitherto known him. Lenchen was 
quite puzzled by these sudden variations; she was 
utterly unable to account for them. 

Strangest of all—let us whisper this very softly— 
when Lenchen was placed in the carriage to be removed 
home, the Herr Graf bent towards her, with the soft- 
ened look and mellowness of voice come back again, 
and whispered very low, and oh, so kindly— 

Good bye, my dear little child !” 

And ere Lenchen could gratefully reply, the strange, 
puzzling man had turned his back and left her there! 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WHISPER FINDS AN ECHO—THE EXILE IS RECALLED, 


No evil results followed this adventure, and in time it 
ceased to be spoken of at all. At first the cousins used 
to laugh and jest at the sudden and short-lived change 
of nature in the Herr Graf; and they uproariously gave 
Lenchen credit for witchcraft in the subjugation of the 
** Frauenfeind ;” styling her the ‘‘ Fair Una,” and many 
silly things of the kind ; as young people and old ones 
too often will, But when they saw that the Herr Graf's 
manner “was as rough and uncouth as ever, that 
he continued to play chess while the Fraulein war- 
bled her sweetest songs, and never, when he could 
avoid it, even sought to address her, they gave up 
their boisterous waggery, and so things went on just 
as before. 

Not quite though, for the little cousin no longer be- 
lieved that the Herr Graf quite hated her. She under- 
stood how kind and gentle he could be, and she guessed 
that under all his roughness of manner there was hidden 
more real tenderness than one often finds in his sex. 
And when he seemed particularly hard or stern, or that 
he pained her by some sarcastic remark, she recalled 
the expression of his eyes, the relaxation of his brow, 
and the quiver of his lip, on the day when she had got 
a peep into his real nature. And if she felt really 
grieved or wounded, she whispered softly to herself, 
** Good bye, my dear little child !” 

But outwardly there was no change whatever: the 
young speculatist was still as reserved and timid in her 
intercourse with the Herr Graf as formerly. And he 
never sought to render her otherwise. Indeed, as has 
been said, he seldom addressed her at all. 

In her moments of serious thought Lenchen acknow- 
ledged to herself that exile had not proved so heavy @ 
misfortune in reality as in anticipation, The time flew 
by with extraordinary rapidity ; and she had acquired 
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a relish for her country life which health and vigour 
imparted, when one day a letter arrived to say that on 
the morrow she might expect to see her father arrive to 
bring his little pet home. Home! was it possible that 
she could be so ungrateful as to feel grieved at the pro- 
spect of returning thither? For shame, wicked little 
Lenchen! She forced back the tears that were welling 
up, but spite of all, two large, heavy drops fell upon the 
letter. And yet, how could she help feeling sorry to 
leave relatives who had been so fond, so kind, so indul- 
gent? No, she did not regret going home, but it was 
painful to part with them. No, no; she was not 
grieved to return to her home, to her dear parents, but 
only sorry to leave her friends. All very right and 
natural. So the tears got leave to flow on—on. 

That night the Herr Graf could not help seeing that 
something was amiss with his neighbours. It was uot 
long before he learned what it was that cast such a 
gloom over all. Little Lenchen, from out her long 
eyelashes, stole a look at his face, just to see how the 
news affected him. But he only looked surprised—more 


surprised than need be; for did he not well know that | 


the visitor was not to spend her whole life in the 
country? His surprise, nevertheless, did not prevent 
his enjoying his game of chess after supper, though it 
somehow occurred that he lost every game that 
night; a most unusual thing, indeed, with the Herr 
Graf, who was a right good player. But even the best 
players must lose sometimes. 

The good papa arrived next day, and it was arranged 
that on the next morning but one the Fraulein Lenchen 
was to return to Cologne; everyone openly bewailed 
her departure save theHerr Graf, and he said not a word. 
To the last he continued to play chess after supper, 
though his ill-luck continued, and his usual skill seemed 
to have deserted him. But he played on to the last. 

He played on to the very last night of Lenchen’s 
stay. When leaving the house he seemed to have quite 
forgotten that the Fraulein was to depart on the mor- 
row. But she had not forgotten, and when he rose, 
she came over and held ont her hand. He could not 
avoid taking it, but he let it drop as quickly as pos- 
sible. The little lady was pained, but she had resolved 
to tell the Herr Graf once more how grateful she felt for 
his kindness toher. Doubtless the difficulty she expe- 
rienced in doing so with self-possession, had some effect 
on her hearer, for he, of his own accord, took the little 
hand again in his, uttered a few words of commonplace 
politeness, and then said— 

“ Good bye, Fraulein.” 

“Good bye, Herr Graf;” and somehow the maiden 
found it necessary to whisper softly to herself the old, 
well-remembered words— 

“ Good bye, my dear little child !” 

Truly must there have been some charm in them, for 
at the same moment Lenchen encountered the same 
gentle look that had so long dwelt in her remembrance, 
and the Herr Graf’s own softened voice repeated— 

“ Good bye, my dear little child !” 

And then he was gone ! 








This little by-scene passed totally unobserved by all 
the others ; indeed, in all it had only occupied a couple 
of minutes. And was this the last of the Herr Graf 
von Griinthals, the determined woman-hater ? 


CHAPTER VII. 
CHESS ENDS IN CHECKMATE, THE GRAFIN VON GRUNTHALS. 


No, not quite the last; for one day, about a month 
later, when the Aunt Caroline was seated at her work, 
the Herr Graf came in to pay a visit. After a short 
stay, he rose to take leave. As he was going out, a 
sudden thought seemed to strike him, for he said— 

“Thad almost forgotten to tell you that I shall be 
obliged to go to Cologne this evening on important 
business. It just occurs to me that I heard some of 
you say, your little Fraulein niece, who was here this 
summer, lives there. So if you have any message to 
her, I shall doubtless be able to deliver it before I return.” 

The Aunt Caroline had a commission for him. She 
entrusted it to him, and he noted down Lenchen’s 
address. And then the Herr Graf took his leave. 

The Herr Graf’s business, whatever it was, frequently 
called him to Cologne this winter, And between 
commissions from the aunt Caroline to her niece, aud 
from the niece to the Aunt Caroline, or the Uncle 
Hubert, or the cousins, the Herr Graf was often of 
great use, and to say the truth, he was much more 
courteous than he had ever been before. Tho cousins 
used to jest about this courtesy amongst themselves, too. 

Suddenly, of a day in spring, the Herr Graf threw 
the whole family into a wonderful state of excitement by 
announcing, coolly, and as if there could really be 
nothing surprising in the matter, that he was on the 
eve of being married! This was after his return from 
an unusually long visit to Cologne. When questioned 
as to the name and so forth of the lady who had 
conquered the terrible Herr Graf, the Herr Graf 
became very much abashed and embarrassed. This 
could not fail to draw observation. Cousin Franz 
laughed—hah, hah, hah—with all his might, and shook 
the other three cousins by the arm, one after the other ; 
while they, understanding him, it is to be supposed, 
laughed as stentoriously as their brother; and they 
nodded to each other, but wordy comment they made 
none. And every time the Herr Graf had business to 
transact at Cologne, these signs and laughter were 
renewed. Uncle Hubert was frequently puzzled as to 
how he should dispose of himself after supper, for the 
Herr Graf’s business took him away so often that the 
chessmen were forgetting their manwuvres. And 
when he repined over this state of affairs, it was an 
additional source of laughter to his sons; and his 
intellect not being so quick as that of his offspring, it 
puzzled him to understand why his four big sons 
seemed to enjoy his perplexity. Not being angry, 
however, he held his tongue. The Aunt Caroline, 
being very quick of apprehension, appeared to compre- 
hend fully the meaning of these signs and tokens, and 
chuckled over her knitting. 

The Herr Graf departed that time without naming 
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the future Griifin, but the period arrived for the announce- 
ment. One evening he asked them if they could guess 
who the lady was. At once their tongues broke loose. 

“Tt is our little Lenchen!” roared out the cousin 
Franz. ‘Our little Lenchen!” reiterated the other 
three stalwart cousins; and they actually pummelled 
each other in accompaniment to their laughter, as 
expressive of their mutual congratulations. And the 
Aunt Caroline smiled and bowed her head, while the 
Uncle Hubert distended his eyes and let his jaw fall in 


real astonishment. 


And so it was the little Lenchen. Soon after, the 
Uncle Hubert, the Aunt Caroline, and the four cousins, 
were invited up to the wedding. And before winter 
came round again, the little Lenchen was established as 
lady Grarin von Griinthals, the lady of a fine manor, 
where she rules with as absolute a power as the 


despotic “ Feenkénigin” herself. 


Having been accustomed to be petted and indulged, 
and, at the same time, loved by every being that came 
in contact with her, it is to be hoped that even the 
enthralled Herr Graf, the most absolutely metamor- 
phosed being on earth, who watches with intense 
anxiety the slightest quiver of his little lady's eyelid, 
or the slightest curve in her eyebrow, will not succeed 
in making her one whit less loveable. This is a true 
tale we have told and brought to a close; but let us 
wind it up in the old fairy-tale style, by wishing they 


may be happy together to the end. 


MARIANA IN THE NORTH. 
BY CAVIARE. 
Tue poplar trees were vague and blank, 
Along the levels of the lawn ; 
And, glimmering thro’ the yew rows dank, 
The heavy windows faced the dawn ; 
The night had waned to amber lees, 
The world swung in a waking swoon, 
The shadow of the setting moon, 
Had faded on the parquetries ; 
She turned her eyes unto the morrow, 
And, bending low her hooded head, 
“ Father, look down upon my sorrow ; 
Pity me, pity me, God!” she said. 


She had arisen in the night, 

And, trembling in the north star’s cold, 

Knelt in the sconces’ flickering light, 

Before a crucifix of gold; 

Time plucked the darkness from her hair, 
Gray shimmers slipt her wind-blown hood, 
But on her cheek the summer blood 

Bloomed low in twilights faint and fair ; 

Still, as the dark east held the morrow, 
Amid the silence damp and dead, 

“¢ Father, look down on my great sorrow ; 
Pity me, pity me, God !” she said. 


The cracked, old-fashioned looking-glass, 
With twenty azure glooms and gleams— 





A wizard brightness—shot a mass, 
Athwart the dusk, of fractured beams ; 
She feared to face the crystal charm, 
For in its depths, at night, she saw 
Great faces blank with mystic awe,— 
Ghosts peering tiptoe o’er her arm ; 
But looking wistful to the morrow. 
She saw the shrouded tapers fade ; 
And, *‘ Father, look down upon my sorrow ; 
Pity me, pity me, God !” she said. 


In tangled curve and shining fold, 
Her nun-like vesture reached the floor ; 
In her right hand, blue veined and old, 
A missal quaintly blazed she bore ; 
At every page some counterpart 
Of suffering met her gaze, until 
Tier wild sad eyes began to fill, 
And holy tumults shook her heart. 
Then drooping towards the broadening morrow. 
That merged the room in stormy red, 
“ My God, look down on this great sorrow ; 
Pity me, pity me, God !” she said. 


’ 


-\t times, when down the chimney’s throat, 
The rising night cloud blew a gust, 
Her eyes around the walls did float, 
And fashioned spectres from the dust ; 
Or when the famished linden laid 
A smiting branch across the pane, 
She pressed her hands unto her braia 
And shrieked aloud as if dismayed,— 
And longing, praying for the morrow 
Which smote the freshet in the glade, 
“ Father, look down upon my sorrow ; 
Pity me, pity me, God !” she said. 


From distant chambers far and low, 
Mysterious noises gathered birth, 
Swam to the roof-top dull and slow, 
And wandered out upon the earth ; 
Between the beatings of the clock 
The death -watch trebled ; underneath 
The white fogs lifted from the heath, 
Came the fresh clarion of the cock ; 
And with it came the stormy morrow ; 
But ever ’mid the silence dead, 
“Father, look down on my great sorrow; 
Pity me, pity me, God !” she said. 


At last the eastern mist was riven, 
The brown lark rose with clamours loud ; 
And streamed athwart the brink of heaven, 
One cataract of orange cloud ; 
She cried, “ He comes; I see him stand 
A breathing glory in the skies ; 
And from the doors of Paradise 
He stretches forth his shining hand ; 
He walks upon the golden morrow, 
Upon his heart I lay my head ; 
God has looked down on my great sorrow, 
My God has pitied me,” she said. 
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DR. MORAN’S MEMOIRS OF ARCHBISHOP 
PLUNKET.* 


A carerut perusal of this volume convinces us that 
the author has not done justice to himself or his work by 
styling it a memoir. Such a designation, if we mistake 
not, is applicable to a summary or epitome of the most 
remarkable events in the life of an individual, compiled 
familiarly, and treating, as we have already implied, 
of the most salient features in the character, as well as 
the most singular passages in the career of the person 
whose name and fame the writer is anxious to eternize. 
A memoir is to a history what a faint sketchy outline 
is to a finished picture, with its effective colouring, admir- 
able grouping, and all those other accessories by which 
the true son of genius almost imparts life and motion to 
the canvas. In short, a memoir bears the same relation to 
a history, that a pale photograph bears to a vivid 
portrait instinct with life, every feature and visible 
emotion so faithfully reproduced, that we only feel 
the limited power of the painter, when we would 
fin have the creature of his pencil respond to our 
greeting, or address us in well-remembered tones. We 
will not, therefore, be charged with hypercriticism for 
remarking that Dr. Moran has made a mistake at the 
very outset of his work ; fur in reality it is not a memoir, 
but one of the most perfect pieces of biography, as well 
as one of the most valuable contribu'ions to the ecclesi- 
astical and general history of Ireland in the seventeenth 
century, that has yet, or probably ever will, appear. 
The notices of Dr. Plunket’s life which have preceded 
the work now before us might fairly be called so many 
memoirs ; for notwithstanding the laudable zeal of their 
authors, who had not access to the vast collections of 
original documents preserved in the archives of Propa- 
ganda, and the other depositories at Rome, and now 
for the first time brought to light, and admirably 
arranged by Dr. Moran, their efforts had only one 
result, namely, to keep us from forgetting that in the 
year 1681, the said Oliver, Archbishop of Armagh, and 
Primate of all Ireland, was brought to trial in London, 
where a jury of twelve men, affecting to believe the 
evidence of certain renegade friars and laymen, returned 
4 verdict of high treason, and had him sentenced to die 
at Tyburn, with all the barbarous ceremonial of ua- 
lowelling, burning, and quartering. Let us, however, 
do them all the justice to which they are entitled, and 
acknowledge that their notices of the Primate, meagre 
and unsatisfactory in every other respect (and neces- 
sarily so for the reasons we have already assigned,) 
familiarized us with the J'rial, if such a mockery of jus- 
tice deserve the name, and taught us to believe and hold 
as a fact, which impartial history never can gainsay, 
that Oliver Plunket was doomed to a eruel death, not 
for treason to the crown of a worthless kiny, but fur his 


* Memoirs of the Most Rev. Dr. Plunket, Archbishop of 
Armagh, and Primate of all Ireland, who sujfered death 
On the Catholic Fuith in the year 1681. Compiled from 
+ i so Documents by the Rev. P. F. Moray, D.D., Vice- 
~ ctor of the Irish College, Rome. Dablin: J. Durry, 
4 W elliugton-quay, and 22, Paternoster-row, London 
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fidelity to God, and to that religion of which he was a 
pontiff, and for which he laid down his life with a joyfal 
resignation that finds no parallel, except among those 
who won the martyr’s palm in the worst days of Nero 
or Diocletian. 

Far from undervaluing the labours of those who have 
hitherto endeavoured to give us a faithful narrative of 
the Life and Times of Oliver Plunket, we are fully pre- 
pared to give them credit for the very best intentions, 
while at the same time, we must confess that they had 
to contend with difficulties which rendered the'r under- 
taking anything but satisfactory to themselves or to 
their readers. The very meagre memoir appended to 
Arsdekin’s Theology, the desultory notices of the Pri- 
mate in the ‘Hibernia Dominicana,” some letters among 
the Rawdon Papers, the correspondence in Carte’s Life 
of Ormond, a few passages from the pen of Burnet, a 
mere sketch in Ware’s Writers, and the very cirenm- 
stantial report of the Trial, supplied the whole and sole 
materials, out of which they strove (how inadequately 
the work before us will shew), to elaborate a biography 
of this illustrious martyr. Hence, as an inevitable 
consequence, those writers to whom we allude, not only 
mistook and confounded dates, so much gs) that 
none of them was able to tell us with whom Dr. 
Plunket went to Rome, or at what precise period he re- 
turned to Ireland. But what is worse; they all left 
us in comparative ignorance of the state of Catholicity 
in this island during the Primate’s episcopate; exhausting 
time and ink in a vain attenpt to elucidate that dismal 
period by the baleful light of penal enactments, vice- 
regal proclamations against those who clung to the old 
faith, and the questionable testimony of bigots and 
fanatics, high and low, literate and illitera’e, who were 
as regardless cf truth in all that concerned mere papists 
as they were uninfluenced by the commonest sentiments 
of humanity io their intercourse with that portion of the 
population, robbed of everything but their faith by the 
iron hand of might, and the specious fraud of parlia- 
mentary enactments. 

The materials, therefore, for a biography of Dr. 
Plunket, lacking nothing that was required to 
make it intensely interesting, complete, nay perfect, 
in its minutest details, circumstantial in all that 
concerned his public and private career, illustrative of 
the times in which he lived, and seasoned with ample 
notices of the eminent men among whom it was his 
destiny to move at home and abroad; the materials, 
we repeat, for such a biography, comprising all these 
essentials, were only to be sought in Rome, where Dr. 
Plunket’s earliest days and the best portion of his 
maturer years passed tranquilly and honorably, and 
where his volumin ous correspondence has been religiously 
preserved, till at last one was found possessing genius 
and industry to present to us all those most invaluable 
documents, iu their chronological series, translating the 
Latin and Italian letters into English, giving us the 
latter in a'l the freshness of their quaint orthography, 
impar.ing to the entire an arrangement in every respect 
orderly, and a grouping that may be justly sty led artistic. 
Had Dr. Moran done nothing more than what we have 
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here » attempted to “describe, he would certainly have 
established strong claims to our gratitude and respect, 
—claims which we are satisfied will not be overlooked 
in Rome, where ecclesiastical learning is sure to meet, 
as it has ever met, its due reward. But he has besides 
heightened the value of his work with preface, appen- 
dices, and notes judiciously collected from contemporary 
writers, all of which contribute to form a faultless picture 
of the epoch on which he has thrown such a strong 
and new light. 

The novelty, if we may use such an epithet, com- 
bined with the minuteness of detail that absorbs our 
sympathies at every page of this volume, causing us to 
pause and ask ourselves as we proceed, “ Is it possible 
that such things really were?” will in all likelihood 
secure for it popularity among a few by whom such lore 
has always been appreciated. But we would most 
respectfully suggest that even such a work as this, so 
replete with all that is calculated to render it charming, 
never can be popularized among the masses of our Catho- 
lic readers, unless the hierarchy and clerzy commend 
it to their perusal. For hierarchy as well as clergy it 
possesses all the characteristics that should enlist the 
interests of both; for as to the former, no matter how 
eminent their position and attributes may be, they will 
find in the pages before us, detached episodes relating to 
their sees and predecessors of which they must have re- 
mained ignorant, were it not for the zeal, ability and in- 
dustry of Dr. Moran ; and as for the second order of the 
clergy, this Life of Dr. Plunket will, or at all events should, 
excite them to a generous emulation in the same path, so 
seldom trodden siuce the days of Colgan, the O’Clerys, 
Wadding, Fleming, and Dr. Lanigan; and inspire them 
with sentiments of sincere complacency that one of their 
own rank has set them the example, Columbus-like 
adventuring into regions of history hitherto little known, 
or but partly explored, thus disclosing to our view scenes 
and events for a knowledge of which we must hold our- 
selves exclusively indebted to the learned author’s re- 
search, Dark and terrible, in nearly all its phases, is the 
social aspect that has thus been presented to our view, 
but its gloom, we are proud to say, was irradiated by one 
grand luminary that shone upon it serenely for a season, 
and then went down gloriously, like an autumn evening’s 
sun, in clouds of flame and b'ood. 

Surely then, we are guilty of no exaggeration when 
we state, that Dr. Moran's learned labours justly entitle 
him to the respect and gratitude of Irishmen, not only 
at home but abroad, wherever nomadic te toivadien or 
hard necessity may have cast their lot, and at the same 
time we feel that we are only doing simpie ju-tice to his 
deserts when we assert, that he deserves to be regarded 
as an exemplar by the Catholic clergy of his native 
land. 

Let us not, however, be accused of striving after an 
impossibility, or meaning to insinuate that every priest 
should become a writer. We are well aware that such a 
state of things could not be realized among a class of 
men whose cnergics are sorely tried, and frequently 
overtasked, by stern and all important duties. Never- 
theless, we would respectfully submit to the clergy of 





this is island, that they, as men intellectually i in adv ance of 
their age, should be thoroughly familiar not only with 
the general history of their country, whose grandest 
feature is the heroic struggle made by their fathers 
for the preservation and transmission of the faith; 

but still more so, if possible, with the history of pr 
particular eras which have been so persis tently misre- 
presented by bigots and fanatics, or but feebly elucidated 
by apologists of our religion and national “fame, who, 
doubtless, would have sendered us far greater services 
had they had access to original authentic vindications, 
Surely no one will charge us with presumption or a de- 
sire to dictate, when we assert that the people who have 
always regarded the priesthood as their best friends and 
surest guides, have a right to expect from thei lips 
ample stores of that knowledge without which men are 
like aliens in their own soil, lost to all those grand re- 
membrances which are so well calculated to purify and 
exalt, nay, and to attach them more fondly to the land of 
their birth. What sources of inspiration meet the priest 
wherever his lot is cast in this island! In the solitude 
of the country, the cromleach at which his fathers wor- 
shipped for many an age, before Celestine sent Patrick 
to overthrow the idol, and abolish the ritual of the 
Druids—the well in whose waters they were regene- 
rated to the new life—the shingled oratory whose 
cyclopean masonry marks an era when faith was 
stronger than the arms that raised it—the grey old cross 
—rich in symbolism, on which the devoted sculptor 
exhausted all the resources of his art—the mouldering 
abbey where saint and sage prayed, taught, wrote their 
annals, and penned those magnificent copies s of the sacred 
books which even now cl halle nge the admiration of our 
greatest artists in this age of boasted civilization !—Liv- 
ing among so many hallowed memorials of the past,— 
martyrs of time, and still more so, of man’s barbarity— 
the priest, if he only avails himsel f of the works which 
throw sneh light on their foundation, uses, and vicissi- 
tudes, will be strongly armed wih proofs of the anti- 
quity and divinity of his faith, proofs indeed, all 
the more incontestible, because based upon that eru- 
dition which he has acquired in the schools. How 
powerfully can a priest, well informed on all these sub- 
jects, influence the destinies of the perple ¢ committed to 
his charge, and surely it were easier to imagine than de- 
scribe the devotedness to the old faith which his words 
must keep alive in the souls of his flock, while they 
listen to him describing, either from the pulpit or in 
their social intercourse, the splenlour with which it 
was environed in the earliest azes, and the fidelity with 
which their fathers c'ung to it when, banned and driven 
from its grand old sanc‘uaries, it hi 1d to seck shelter on 
the hill tops, or in the recesses of our glens. 

As for the clergy re-iding in large towns and cities, 
they, too, are in daily contoct with grand memorials of 
the past, for there is hardly a city or town in Ireland 
without its venerable cathedral, or some other architec- 
tural development to remind them of an era when the 
religion for whose uses these gorgeous temples we 
reared, was that which civilized and sanctified our is Jha 
throughout its who!e length and breadth, They are ine 
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vith deed so many adamantine evidences of the antiquity of | history an essential element in their course, thus denying 
our religion, and surely it would be well to familiarise | it that reverent attention to which the sacred love of 


the people with the history of their foundation and vi- | country is so eminently entitled. Surely a knowledge 

















- cissitudes. How delightful would it be to hear, from of Irish history is not to be postponed to that of pagan 
ose time to time, some preacher edifying and enlightening mythology, a passing acquaintance with Cwsar’s Com- 
sre- his auditors with historical allusions to those grand old mentaries, or the other classic authors, who in so many 
ted monuments, the piety and genius that erected them, the instances are bitterly remembered in school-boy days, and 
ho, great ones who knelt and prayed at their altars, and | are speedily forgotten amid the ever importunate cares of 
ices who happily found a last resting-place in their crypts, | maturer years! At present, indeed, the grievous neglect 
ns, ages before that period when sacrilegious innovation to which we allude is utterly unpardonable, for we 
de. pillaged, desecrated, and wrested them from their | happily possess a School History of Ireland* that should 
ave rightful owners! Need we add that the pages of Dr. be a class-book in every educational establishment in 
ind Moran’s work are sown thick with facts memorable and | this country. 

ips suggestive as any that we meet in the lives of the ear- Having devoted so much space to these remarks, 
are liest confessors and martyrs of the Christian religion? | which cannot be deemed inconsiderate, we will now re- 
re- Sermons of this character, we have no doubt, would | tura to Dr. Moran’s invaluable work, and give our 
nd tend to the improvement of everyclass of the people; and | readers some idea of its most prominent features, 

of if any one objects to us that the Holy Scriptures, Fathers, When Father Scarampi, the minister accredited by 
est andwritingsof the saints, should supply the sole matterof | Urban VIIL. to the Coufe lerated Catholics of Ireland, 
de the preacher’s discourse, we might easily sweep away | sailed from Waterford for Rome, he took with him five 
ore such an assertion by referring to the Jesuit Segneri, | youths, of whom the most distinguished were Oliver: 


k the most celebrated of all the Italian pulpit orators, | Plunket, and one named Brennan, subsequently Arch- 
whose sermons teem with passages from Seneca, | bishop of Cashel. Plunket, as we learn from Dr, Moran’s 


@ 
" Cicero, Tacitus, Plutarch, and other profane writers. | work, was a scion of the illustrious house of Fingall, and 
se It would be almost superfluous to dwell on the opportu- | nearly related to the no less noble family of the Talbots 
a3 nities which are within the reach of the clergy of this | de Malahide. ‘rhe five striplings confided to Scarampi 
138 metropolis, for the promotion of the study of Irish | were destined for the priesthood, and it would appear 
or history, for they now have easy access to libraries | that they left the Irish shores, about nine months after 
ng (hithertc closed against them,) abounding in the richest | the battle of Benburb, in which Owen O'Neill defeated 
sir treasures of such lore, and also to a Museum of which | the Scotch and English Puritans commanded by George 
od crosses, croziers, bells, shrines, and reliquaries constitute | and Robert Munro.f This we collect from a letter 
ar he chiefest objects of attraction. The labours of the | addressed by Rinuccini to Cardinal Panfilio, dated 30th 
ve Archeological Society, too, should stimulate them, for | December 1646, in which he informs his Eminence that 


assuredly we Catholics should not allow that field to be | he had commissioned Father Scarampi to present to him, 
almost exclusively occupied by eminent men, who do | along with other trophies captured by O’Neill’s troops, 
h not profess our faith. Another, and in our opinion, a | the standard-general (cornetta generale) of the Puritan 
still stronger reason for impressing this subject on the | cavalry, taken in the foresaid memorable victory.[ A ‘ 
attention of the clergy might be adduced from the present | second letter from Rinuccini seems to determine the 





‘l- 

ul system of miscalled “ National Education,” a single book | exact time of Scarampi’s departure, for he writes to the 
1. of which disposes of the whole history of Ireland in a | same Cardinal, (Feb. &, 1647,) thus—“TI seize the 
7 few paltry paragraphs, hardly worth remembering, | present opportunity—namely, Scarampi’s departure—to 
‘ while many pages, verse and prose, are devoted to the | send you three despatches and one cipher, detailing all 
Lo glorification of England, Scotland, and Wales. None | that has transpired in the General Assembly, together 
“ but a slavish Irishman affecting an English accent— | with an account of a signal success which O'Neill 
13 that invariably sounds like the ring of counterfeit metal, | has recently achieved in the Marquess’s (Omnond’s) 
y —would presume to call this system “ National” if he quarters.” The last allusion made iu Rinuccini’s corres- 
n knows anything beyond the drill serjeant routine that | pondence to Scarampi’s departure occurs in a letter 
t raises him to the grade of inspector. None know | addressed te Panfilio, Feb, 15, 1647, in which he 
h better than our clergy, that the people of this country | states that “ Wilfred Baron returned from France to 
2 are passionately fond of their history, and indeed we | Ireland, the very day on which Father Scarampi set 
2 believe that it rests with them to enlighten the rising | sail, bringing with him two despa'ches, dated Ro.ae, 

generation on this ever-important subject—to teach | 10th and 17th of December, 1647.$ 
: them that this is an island of glorious memories, a land The iucidents of the journey, and the escape of 
f of historic deeds, famed for piety, learning, and civi- | Scarampi and his companions from the Parliamentary 
1 lization, from the earliest ages, and the most devoted of | cruisers in the English Channel, as also from bandits in 
z ail others to that great central sun of unity whose beams | the Low Countries, are graphically described by Dr. 
, have never ceased to cheer us since the days of Celestine | Moran, and assuredly they offer a strange contrast to 
, ye our modern mode of travelling, when steam-boats and 
» As to the schools establis raining © 2 ‘ ‘ ' 
opulent classes, we ae lara ones ess meg §- School History a ireland. Duly, Dubin. 
’ i June d, 1646. ~ Nunziatura in Irlanda, p. 189. 


Pareuis and pupils, sv loug as they do not make Irish § Lbid. p. 198. 
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railways render a visit to Rome as expeditious as it has 
been ruinous to freebooters, whether Flemings or Italians. 

On his arrival in the Eternal City, Plunket—then in 
his sixteenth ye w—applied himself for a while to the 
stuly of rhetoric, and sometime later he and three of 
his companions entered the Irish College. The history 
of this establishment is exceedingly interesting; and 
although Dr. Moran has done much to make us familiar 
with many of the distinguished ecclesiastics who were 
educated there, (the greatest of whom unquestionably 
was Oliver Plunket,) we will not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous for stating that many of its latest alumni,— 
Dr. MacMahon, author of the “ Jus Primatiale,” Dr. 
Lanigan, the ecclesiastical historian, the two O’Conors, 
Mathew and Charles, (for no matter how lamentable 
some passages in the career of the latter, his 
“ Rerum Hib. Scriptores” will always stamp him as a 
most learned man), Clinch, author of ‘“‘ Church Go- 
vernment,” and others, including the actual learued 
Vice-Rector, have given it a celebrity unsurpassed by 
any similar institution at home or abroad. 

Dr. Moran’s notice of this establishment will be ac- 
ceptable to our readers. 


“The Irish College for the secular clergy in Rome, 
as most of the other Irish Continental institutions, dates 
its origin from the times of persecution. Gregory XIII. 
(1572-85) had more than once contemplated the estab- 
lishment of such an asylum for our nation, but the de- 
mands for arms and supplies made on him by the Irish 
princes then combating for their lives and religion, con- 
sumed the various sums set aside by him for this pur- 
pose.. The bishops of Ireland. however, were persevering in 
their solicitations, and in a Relatio status of the Irish Church 
presented to Rome in 1625, the foundation of an Irish 
College is insisted on as a necessary means for supplying 
our suffering island with virtuous and learned pastors, 
and maintaining its connexion with the centre of Catholic 
unity.” 

’ _* Notwithstanding the repeated solicitations of the Irish 
bishops, it was only in the year 1627 that the college was 
at length established through the munificence of Cardinal 
Ludovisi, nephew of Gregory XV., and through the un- 
tiring exertions of the illustrious ornament of the Francis- 
can Order in the seventeenth century, Father Luke 
Wadding. An occasion soon presented itself, and, indeed 
a truly propitious one. Urban VIII. had on his accession 
to the Papal throne, nominated Cardinal Ludovisi Protec- 
tor of Ireland. It was his desire, in which he was con- 
firmed by his friend, Luke Wadding, to render to the 
Trish Church some important service calculated to per- 
petuate the memory of his protectorate. Without delay 
this idea was carried into effect ; and we learn from many 
scurces, that it was the intention of his Eminence not merely 
to found the college, but to endow it with sufficient funds 
for the maintenance of a large number of students ; death, 
however, cut short bis beneficent designs, and the sum 
which he was able to bequeath for its endowment being 
comparatively small, during the 170 years which the 
college lasted till its suppression by the French usurpers 
of Kome, in 1798, it was scarcely ever able to receive 
more than eight students within its walls. 

** At the period of which we now treat it was under 
the direction of the Jesuit Fathers, and it sent forth 
so many learned and distinguished missionaries who shed 
lustre on the Irish hierarchy, to which many of them 
were raised, that it won for itself in Rome the title of 
nursery of Bishops—*‘ seminarium episcoporum.” Indeed 
the 17th century may be justly considered a glorious era 
jn the history of the Irish College.” 





In this seminary Piunket spent eight years, studying 
Mathematics, Philosophy, and Theology, and attending 
Lectures on Canon Law in the halls of the Sapienza, 
till at the termination of his academic course he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor in Divinity, and was ordained 
priest in the year 1654, Meanwhile, the hopes of the 
Confederates in Ireland were utterly blasted ; for owing 
to their own dissensions, fomented by the crafty double- 
dealing viceroy Ormond, Cromwell had trodden down 
all resistance, commencing his bloody work in Drogheda, 
and pursuing his sanguinary triumph till every town in 
the whole island lay prostrate at his feet. The horrors 
perpetrated by Cromwell and his deputy Ireton, are 
amply and vividly described in the Introduction to the 
work before us, and we may add that Dr. Moran throws 
a new and strong light on that dismal epoch, by quoting 
a host of authorities hitherto unknown to the most 
studious investigators of our history. To return to Ire- 
land at such a period, when hanging bishops and priests, 
and transporting thousands of the population to the 
West India islands was the order of the day, would 
have been sheer madness, and sensible of this, Dr. 
Plunket applied for permission to remain in Rome till 
some political change might enable him to revisit his 
native land. His request was granted, and in 1657 he 
was appointed a Professor in the College de Propaganda, 
“where for twelve years he lectured on Theology, 
speculative and moral,” filling at the same time other 
offices of importance in that far-famed establishment. 
During this protracted residence in Rome he was the 
intimate friend of all the great men who figure in 
contemporary history at that court, and particularly of 
Odescalchi, who at a subsequent period ascended the 
Pontifical throne under the name of Innocent XI. 

The condition of the Irish church at this period was 
truly lamentable, and the Pope, commiserating the spi- 
ritual destitution of the people, resolved to appoint 
bishops to some of the sees so lung vacant by the death 
or exile of their former pastors. 


«« At the close of the year 1668,” says Dr. Moran, ‘‘there 
were only two Catholic Bishops in Ireland, Dr. Patrick 
Plunket, Bishop of Ardagh, and Dr. Owen M‘Sweeny, Bi- 
shop of Kilmore. On the continent three other members of 
our Hierarchy, the Bishop of Kilfenora, the Bishop of Ferns, 
and the Archbishop of Armagh, lived in exile. No wonder, 
then, that the widowed churches of Ireland should have 
haiied with joy the 2ist of January, 1669, the day on which 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda nominated four new 
bishops to vacant sees, i.¢., Dr. Peter Talbot to the Archie- 
piscopal See of Dublin, Dr. William Burgatt to Cashel, Dr. 
James Lynch to ‘tuam, and Dr. Phelan to Ossory.” 


Immediately after the nomination of the new bishops, 
Dr. Plunket was unanimously chosen to act as their re- 
presentative at the Roman Court, an cflice of great 
importance, and the numerous congratulatory letters ad- 
dressed to him on his appointment are full of interest, 
but none more so than that of his kinsman, Peter 
Talkot, Archbishop of Dublin. 


“The Bishop of Ferns,” writes the latter, *‘ has requested 

me to unite with him in constituting you our agent in the 

Xoman Court fer the province of Dublin, to which request 
Ihave most readily assented. 
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«J was consecrated in Antwerp, Sunday last, the 8th of 
May, 1669, and ! now return in haste to London to meet 
Peter Walsh, and oppose his infamous efforts against God, 
the king, and hiscountry nthe province of Armagh there 
js such confusion that I suppose an Archbishop will soon be 
appointed.” 

During the time that he filled this office of agent to 
the Irish Bishops, Dr. Plunket laboured indefatigably 
to unmask and defeat the plausible villanies of 
Walsh and Taffe, two unfortunate Franciscan Friars, 
who after exerting themselves to the utmost to sow 
disunion among the Confederated Catholics, now sought 
by a base compromise of every principle, spiritual 
and temporal, to ingratiate themselves with Charles 
II., and his deputy Ormond. Walsh hated the policy 
of Rinuccini, because the latter, as a churchman 
would have compelled him to live within the walls of 
his convent, wear his habit, and practise the austere rule 
which he professed with his lips ; but as this manner of 
life had no attraction for one who valued viceregal claret 
and recognition more than he did the ordinances of his 
founder, he became the tool and toady of Ormond, 
and a bitter enemy to his unfortunate countrymen. 
*Twas one of Owen O'Neill’s regrets that he did not 
hang this said Walsh for playing the spy in his quar- 
ters, and had he done so we are quite satisfied that 
a few yards of rope never could have been applied to a 
better purpose. Taafe, Walsh’s accomplice in this 
nefarious business, forged a Bull empowering him to 
depose such ecclesiastics as would not sign the ‘“* Re- 
monstrance” or who would not adopt his views for the 
reformation of the Irish Church. A passage in a letter ad- 
dressed to Dr. Plunket by his relative, the Bishop of 
Ardagh, touching this arrant impostor, is extremely 
valuable. 

“For the rest, it would be tedious to describe all the 
particulars of the manner of proceeding of this friar, ex 
ungue leonem. He has commanded all his Visitators to 
exact twenty scudi from each Vicar-General, and four scudi 
from each Parish Priest ; and he commanded that in case 
of poverty, and of their not being able to pay this sum, 
they should on three successive Sundays, intra Missarum 
Solemnia, ask it as alms from the people. His manner of 
life gives occasion to great scandal. May God grant him 
repentance, and give him grace to change his life.” 

_ On: the death of Edmund 0’Reilly, which cecurred 
in Paris in 1669, the recently-appointed Irish prelates 
wrote to the Pope, praying him to appoint a successor 
to the deceased Archbishop of Armagh. Dr. Talbot, 
and others of the Irish hierarchy, named various 
persons as worthy of being raised to such an eminence ; 
but Clement IX. not wishing to waste time in discuas- 
ing the merits of those recommended from beyond the 
Seas, resolved at once to nominate Oliver Plunket to 
the primatial see of Ireland. The announcement of 
Dr. Pluvket’s elevation was hailed with joy by the 
majority of the Irish clergy at home and abroad, and 
we must refer our readers to Dr. Moran’s work for the 
numerous letters addressed by French, bishop of Ferns, 
then in exile, Dowley, Vicar Apostolic of Limerick, 
O’Moloney, subsequently bishop of Killaloe, Baldeschi 


ard others, congratulating the Holy See on its 
Sclectiun, 





Fearing, however, to deepen the prejudices with 
which the English government would have regarded 
any Catholic prelate coming direct from Rome, it was 
deemed expedient that Dr. Plunket’s consecration 
should take place in Ghent, where it was duly performed 
by the bishop of that city, November 30, 1669. A 
most circumstantial narrative of the ceremony from the 
pen of the aged bishop of Feros is given in extenso by 
Dr. Moran, On his route to Ireland, which had 
suffered so terribly during his exile of nearly a quarter 
of a century, Dr. Plunket tarried in London for some 
days, visiting his friends at court, and using his best 
efforts with the king’s ministers in behalf of the Irish 
Catholics, so ill requited for their loyalty to the house 
of Stuart. Arriving at Holyhead early in March, 
1670, he was detained there twelve days wai:ing 
favourable winds, and at length reached the Irish shores 
some time before the close of that month. Let us give 
his own account of his journey and reception in 
Dubin :— 

“TI at length arrived in this city on Monday last, and I 

may say that I suffered more from London to Holyhead 
than during the remainder of the journey from Rome to 
London. I was detained twelve days at Holyhead in con- 
sequence of contrary winds; and then, after a sail of ten 
hours, I arrived in this port, where tlie many welcomes and 
caresses of my friends mitigated the grief with which I was 
oppressed on account of my departure from Rome. . 
Sir Nicholas Plunket at once invited me to his house, and 
gave me his carriage : the Earl of Fingall, who is my cousin, 
invited me to his country-seat. The baron of Louth will 
give me board and lodging in my own Diocese as long 
as I please, and I am resolved to accept the invitation 
of this gentleman, as he livesin the very centre of my mis- 
sion: there are also three other knights who are mar- 
ried to three of my cousins, and who vie with each 
other in seeing which of them shall receive me into his 
house. 

“IT set out upon my journey despite the er of 
the weather, that during the Lent [ might be able to 
discharge part of my duty in my Province.” 

At this period Lord Roberts was viceroy, and the 
Irish Catholics, rejoiced at being rid of their implacable 
enemy Ormond, flattered themselves with the hope of 
being allowed to exercise their religion unmolested in 
the back lanes of cities and in the lonely glens of the 
secluded districts. A letter, however, from Lord 
Conway to his brother-in-law Sir George Rawdon, 
dated Dublin, November, 1669, shews the animus of 
the government, and with what uneasiness the Primate’s 
arrival was watched. 

“T am to give you notice,” writes Conway, ‘‘ by com- 
mand of the deputy, that the king hath privately informed 
him of two pergons sent from Rome, that lie lurking in this 
country, to do mischief. One is Agnetti, an Italian, em- 
mn by the College de Propaganda ; the other is Plunket, 

itular Archbishop of Armagh. If you can dexterously 
find them out and apprehend them, ’twill be an acceptable 
service. I told him I did not think they kept their residence 
in our parts (Lisburn) ; however, he thinks it his duty to 
search everywhere.” 

In May, 1670, Lord Roberts was succeeded in the 
deputyship by Lord Berkeley, and it appears that he 
came to Ireland with instructions “ to execute the laws 
against the titular archbishops, bishops, etc., etc., that 
have threatened or excommunicated the Remonstrants,” 
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and with union ** to endeavour to haing all 
to a conformity in the religion by law established.” ‘Ber- 
keley, however, was an upright and tolerant man ; so 
much so that the Irish Catholics enjoyed comparative 
quiet during his administration. Dr. Plunket testifies 
this in his correspondence: and he also informs us that 
in the time of Lord Berkeley “ he held synods and ordi- 
nations, established schools in Armagh and Drogheda, 
and in a month and a half confirmed more than ten 
thousand persons.” Overpowered at last by the fana- 
ticism of the English Parliament, Berkeley was removed, 
to make way for the Earl of Essex, who came to Ire- 
land in 1672. At the commencement of this adminis- 
tration (which lasted till the reinstatement of Ormond 
in 1677), the bishops and clergy were sorely persecuted, 

so much so, that the Primate and his quondam fellow- 
student, Dr. Brennan, Bishop of Waterford, had to lie 
hid in the glens of Ulster till Essex, naturally a humane 
man, grew tired of such cruel proceedings. To form 
anything like an adequate notion of Dr. Plunket’s 
labours for the general welfare of the Irish Catholics at 
this period, we must remit the reader to Dr. Moran’s 
work, which, as we have already said, teems with origi- 
nal documents from the Primate and his confréres in 
the hierarchy. His untiring efforts to educate his flock, 
the beneficial influence he employed with Essex to save 
the misguided peasantry from the sword and gallows; in 
a word, all the high attributes of a bishop so nobly exem- 
plifiedin his person, are graphically described in the pages 
before us. Indeed, we do not exaggerate the import- 
ence of Dr: Moran’s work when we state, that no one 
can be thoroughly acquainted with the ecclesiastical and 
civil history of the period to which it relates till he has 
read it attentively from cover to cover. 

Want of space, however, compels us to pass over 
many of its most thrilling episodes, such as Dr. 
Plunket’s visitation of his own diocese and those of bis 
contemporary prelates, the synods at which he presided, 
the terrible prejudices with which he had to wrestle, 
the abuses he laboured to uproot, the reforms he intro- 
duced, and that most brilliant passage in his career— 
the controversy with Dr. Talbot concerning the primacy. 
For full and circumstantial details on these and many 
other subjects of cognate interest, we must refer to the 
work itself, in order that we may be able to give our 
readers some particulars immediately connected with 
Dr. Plunket’s glorious death. 

We bave already stated that the earl of Essex was 
viceroy till 1677, when he was superseded by that most 
unrelenting enemy of the Catholics—lord Ormond. At 
the commencement of his administration, Ormond 
affected to treat the Catholics with kindness ; but in 
the following year, when Titus Oates rekindled the 
smouldering embers of fanaticism in England, he gladly 
availed himself of the trumped-up conspiracy as a 
pretext for oppressing them and their clergy. Procla- 
mation after proclamation was posted in every city and 
town throughout the island, commanding all popish 
priests, bishops, ete., etc., to quit the kingdom, and 
offering a reward of ten pounds for the arrest of a 
bishop, and half that sum for the captwe of a simple 








polaue, Dr. Talbot, who had just then returned from the 
Continent, was the first victim of this injustice, and he 
was forthwith committed to the prison of Dublin Casile, 
In the December of 1679, Dr. Plunket was arrested 
and thrown into the same jail; not indeed on any: 
charge or treason, but for having remained in Irelani 
despite the pr oclamation. 

Nevertheless there were agencies at work to compass his 
death, and witnesses were forthcoming to prove that he 
had entered into a conspiracy * to murder all the Protes- 
tants, and to establish the Romish religion in Ireland; 
that he also had visited all the fortresses in the kingdom, 
and held a provincial council to introduce the French.” 
The principal witness who was to prove all this was one 
Mac Moyer, a Franciscan friar, a man of infamous life, 
whom the primate vainly sought to reclaim from evil 
courses. Dr. Moran informs us that this apostate had 
been a novice in St. Isidore’s at Rome, i in 1669, and 
that he and some other congenial spirits were expelled 
that convent for decapitating a bust of the Primate, 
which was then in the library of the same establishiuent. 
Where or from whom MacMoyer received holy orders, 
does not appear ; but it is sufliciently evident that Dr. 
Plunket suspended him from the exercise of all priestly 
functions on account of his debaucheries, and that he, 
with others of his calling, subsequently joined a gang 
of bandits then known as Tories. Contrasted with this 
reverend freecbooter and his associates, the Clerk of 
Copmanhurst or Robin Hood’s Curtal Friar are angels 
of light; but MacMoyer, notwithstanding his iniquitous 
life, was a good witness against any popish bishop or 
priest! The Primate was arraigned in Dundalk, in 
July 1680; but as the friar was not forthcoming, and 
Murphy his companion had taken to flight, “because he 
well knew that the jury would have hanged him”’—the 
prisoner was carried back to the prison of Dublin Castle, 
where he was detained till an order came for his removal 
to London. The letters which Dr. Plunket wrote at this 
period are most pathetically descriptive of his sufferings, 
in the cheerless dungeon where the prisoner had to en- 
dure all the privations so faithfully described by Mr. 
Gilbert in his notice of ‘ New gate,” the * Black Dog,’ 
and other Dublin jails in times much nearer to our own.* 

If Ormond’s heart had not been as hard as the nether 
mill-stone, he would have interposed his high authority 
to save the Primate, after the Dundalk jury refused 
to find bilis; but he remembered how perseveringly 
Dr. Plunket had laboured to defeat Walsh and the other 
Remonstrants, and he therefore resolved to sacrifice 
him to his vengeance. 

During Dr. Plunket’s detention in Dublin, MacMoyer 
had organized a battalion of testimony, all of them, 
like himself, scoundrels of the deepest dye, flagitious 
villains, but ‘* good swearers,” who were prepared to 
prove, to the satisfaction of an English jury, that the 
Primate had entered into a conspiracy with the Kings of 
France, Spain, and others, to subvert Inglish dominion 
in Ireland, and to establish the Catholic religion on the 
ruins of Protestantism. Lord Shaftesbury “and other 
fanatics encouraged these reckless perjurers wiih money 
* Sce Gilbert’s History of Dublin. 
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and promises of great rewards, although that crafty 
bigot was well aware that the majority of the laiter 
had been raked up from the Irish jails, and that no 
jury in Ireland, Protestant or Catholic, would hang a 
dog on their sworn evidence. 

Towards the close of October (1680), Dr. Plunket 
was removed to London, and we may easily imagine 
that he looked on himself as a doomed man _ from 
the moment that he crossed the drawbridge of Dublin 
Castle. It was indeed a strange course of proceeding 
to send a prisoner te England to be tried there for overt 
treason alleged to have been committed in Jreland. 
Nevertheless it was not without precedent, for just 
forty years before Lord Maguire and MacMahon of 
Farney were arrested in Dublin, and carried to London, 
where they were tried and executed for attempting to 
subvert the Puritanical tyranny of Parsons and Bor- 
Jase. However much Dr. Plunket might have objected 
to a proceeding of this sort, we have no doubt that 
Ormond, Shaftesbury, and others who thirsted for his 
blood, would have reminded him that there were prece- 
dents for it in the reign of Henry VIII., when the Fitz- 
Geralds were consigned to the Tower of London; and 
later s:ill, during the sovereignty of Elizabeth, when 
Richard Creagh, one of his own predecessors in the 
primacy, was seized in Ireland, tried in London, and 
flung into the Tower, where he died of poison, substi- 
tuted for the halter. Dr. Plunket’s case, however, was 
in many respects different from that of the parties to 
whom we have alluded, for it was notorious that the 
Dundalk jury, most of whom were Protestants, instead 
of finding bills egiinst him on the informations of 
his accusers, must willingly have committed them 
to the felons’ jail for perjury and other crimes, which, 
had justice been fairly meted, must have brought them 
to the gallows. But ruflians of this sort were prized by 
the Shaftesburys and other bigots of the period; and 
although Ormond worked out lis own ends by such 
agencies, he must have been fully persuaded of their 
rottenness, or he would not have left us such a finished 
portrait of an Lrish witness— 

“Those,” says he, ‘that went out of Ireland with bad 
English and worse clothes, are returned well-bred gentle- 
men, well periwigged and clothed. Brogues and leather 
Sraps are converted to fashionable shoes and glittering 
buckles ; which, next to the zeal tories, thieves, and friars 
have for the Protestant religion, isa main inducement to 
bring in a shoal of informers. They are so poor that we 
are fain to give them some allowance; and they find it 
more honourable and safe to be the king’s evidence than a 
cow-stealer, though that be their natural profession. Now 
that they are discarded by the zealous suborners of the 
city, they would fain invent and swear what might re- 
commend them to another party; but, as they have not 


the honesty to swear truth, so they have not the wit to 
invent.” * 


_ On his arrival in London, the primate was lodged in 
Newgate, whore, for upwards of seven months, * he 
was subjected to a rigorous imprisonment, all intercourse 
With his friends interdicted, so that none save the jailor 
had access to him.” At length, however, he was per- 
mitted to correspond with his relatives and acquaint- 


* Cartes’s Ormon1, v. ii. 105. 








ances, and, availing himself of the privilege, he wrote 
some beautiful letters, addressed to Canon Joyce, of Brus- 
sels, who translated them into Latin and forwarded them 
to Rome. They are tender appeals to the sympathy of 
his friends, imploring them to relieve his pressing neces- 
sities, and supply him with means to defend himself 
against MacMoyer and the other villains who were bent 
on his destruction. For this invaluable correspondence 
we are indebted to Dr. Moran’s research in the Vatican 
archives. With something like a prophetic foresight of 
the doom that awaited him, the primate writes to the 
Canon, “ I shall have a severe trial, for neither the jury 
nor the judges are acquainted with my circumstances and 
those of my accusers. I therefore pray you to collect and 
transmit to me whatever my friends can give me, that I 
may be able to support my witnesses.” ‘This and other 
letters were forwarded to Brussels by a ugh Reilly, who 
desires the canon to direct answers to him (Roilly), 
‘ Stopping at Mr. Booth’s, at the sigu of the Two Sagar 
Loaves, in Bradfordbury, Covent-garden, London.” 
The circumstantial letters of the Internuncio Tanari to 
Cardinal Cybo, which Dr. Moran has brought to light, 
will be read with equal interest. 

Asit is not our intention to go into a detail of the trial, 
we must refer the reader to Dr. Moran’s work, and 
content ourselves with stating that the primate was ar- 
raigned at the King’s Bench, May 3, 1681, when, after 
pleading that he had neither time nor liberty allowed 
him to send to Ireland for witnesses, five weeks were 
granted him to bring them over. On the 8th of June 
he was again brought before the Cnief Justice. Ad- 
verse winds detained his messengers at Holyhead, and 
when he pleaded for ten days more, in order to en- 
able him to bring his witnesses into court, his appeal was 
peremptorily rejected. The witnesses for the Crown, 
however, were forthcoming, and the primate found him- 
self face to face with Friars MacMoyer and Daffy, Mac- 
Jane and Marphy—the latter secular priests whom he had 
degraded—Florence MacMoyer, a layman, and a kinsman 
of the friar of that name, and some other miscreants, 
whom Jones, Protestant Bishop of Meath, released from 
the Irish jails and sent over to London, to murder inno- 
cence with their reckless swearing. The evidence of those 
villains wasso monstrous, and their perjury so patent, that 
any other tribunal would have discredited their clamsy 
fabrications. But the judge, affecting to credit their testi- 
mony as though it were Gospel truth, inveighed in a strain 
of stupid blasphemy against his d.-fenceless vietim ; and 
Sergeant Jeffries closed the case for the Crown in a 
speech not surpassed, for ribaldry or brutality, bv any 
of his former or subsequent addresses to the passions 
and prejudices of a jury. In less than half an hour 
after he had concluded, a verdict of guilty was re- 
turned, and the Primate was sentenced to be hung, un- 
bowelled, and quartered, on Friday, the lst of July, at 
Tyburn, The incidents of his life during the twenry- 
two days which were to be his last in this world, are 
faithfully recorded by Dr. Moran; and he has further 
enriched his pages with many letters, which the pri- 
mate wrote in this interval to his relative Michael Plan- 
ket, then a student in Rome. We must refer the reader 
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to the work itself for a graphic account of the execution, 
carried out as it was with all the revolting barbarity of 
the period. The letter of the Archbishop of Cashel, 
the primate’s early friend, now published from the ar- 
ehives of Propaganda, shows how the Irish Catho- 
lics felt on this occasion, and with what supreme abhor- 
rence they regarded the infamous men who imbrued 
their hands in the Martyr’s blood. The vengeance of 
God tracked them in after times, as the pages before us 
testify ; for such of them as did not die on the gallows 
or within the precincts of a jail, had to dree a life of 
misery and remorse to their latest hour, One of these 
witnesses deserves special notice, and although Dr. Mo- 
ran has furnished us with many particulars relating to 
him, we doubt not that what we are about to add will 
interest our readers. 

The individual to whom we allude is Florence 
MacMoyer, who swore that he had been urged by 
Captain O'Neill to enter the French army, in order 
that he might return to Ireland as a captain under the 
French King, and establish the Popish religion ; and 
that then he would be restored to his estate. Jeffries, in 
summing up, laid great stress on this man’s evidence, 
and insisted that it was sufficient to procure a verdict for 
the Crown. MacMoyer was then a schoolmaster, and 
the estate to which he alludes consisted of eight town- 
lands* in the county of Armagh, held by his forefathers, 
in virtue of their office of “ Keepers of the Book of 
Armagh,” but confiscated in the reign of James I. 

The Book of Armagh, the only copy of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures which has been transmitted to our times 
from the ancient Irish Church, and of which the Mac- 
Moyers were the hereditary “keepers,” was written 
about the year 807, by “ Ferdomnach, the admirable 
scribe of Ardmagh,” whose death is recorded a.p. 845. 
This book was for many ages regarded with the 
greatest veneration by the Irish people as the “ Canoin 
Phadraig,” or the Scripture of Patrick, probably 
because it was a beautiful copy of the New Testa- 
ment, belonging to the saint himself. It is writ- 
ten in Latin, and consists of 221 vellum leaves, on each 
side of which the exquisite penmanship appears in 
double columns. Prefixed to the volume are memoirs 
of St. Patrick, compiled about the year 750, and these 
are followed by the “Confession of St. Patrick” and 
“St. Jerome’s Preface to the New Testament.” After 
the Gospels follow St. Paul’s Epistles, and between 
Colossians and 1 Tim. is inserted the apocryphal Epis- 
tle to the Laodiceans. In the First Epistle of St. John 
the passage regarding the Witnesses is in this MS. en- 
tirely omitted. The Apocalypse succeeds the Catholic 
Epistles ; and instead of closing the New Testament, 
is followed by the Acts of the Apostles. After the in- 
spired books comes the Life of St. Martin of Tours, 
written by Sulpicius Severus. Among other remarkable 
features in this national relique is a record of Brian 
Koru’s ratification to the church of Armagh of its eccle- 
siastical supremacy when he visited the primatial city in 
1001. Onthis occasion the monarch presented a gold 


* They are now estimated at £3,490 a year in the poor 
law valuation. 








ring of twenty ounces as an offering to the altar of the 
church, in presence of his chaplain, who with his own 
hand made the following entry—“ St. Patrick, when 
going to heaven, ordained that the entire produce of his 
labour, as well as of baptism, and decisions, a3 of alms, 
was to be delivered to the apostolic city, which in the 
Scotic tongue is called Ardmacha. Thus I have found 
it stated in the records of the Scots. This is my writ- 
ing, namely, Calvus Perennis, in the presence of Brian, 
Sovereign of the Scots (Irish) ; and what I have written 
he decreed for all the Kings of Maceria (Cashel).” 
The last hereditary keeper of this precious volume was 
Florence MacMoyer, as appears by his autograph on a 
blank page, “* Liber Flarentini Muire, June 29, 1662.” 
Being in want of money when he was going to London 
to give perjured evidence against Dr. Plunket, in 1680, 
he pledged the “‘ Book” for five pounds sterling,} and we 
find that its next possessor was Mr. Brownlow, in whose 
hands it was in 1707. Florence MacMoyer died in 1713, 
and was buried in the churchyard of Ballymoyer, where 
his tombstone, bearing the following inscription—“ Body 
of Florence Wyret who died Feb. the 12th, 17138— 
remained for a century afterwards, till Marcus Synnot, 
Esq., removed it to Ballymoyer House (where it is at 
this moment), in order to save it from the indignities 
with which the people used to visit it. At present there 
is not an individual of the name of MacMoyer or Wyre 
living in the parish, but there is a tradition that the in- 
famy brought upon the name was such that those who 
bore it adopted in its stead that of Maguire, which 
is kindred in sound. Among the old people of the 
parish it is thought that the Pope curses MacMoyer 
annually as an apostate and cruel enemy of the Church! 

The Book of Armagh remained for six generations 
in the Brownlow family, till it was bought for 300 
guineas by the reverend and learned Dr. Reeves, Vicar of 
Lusk, to whom we are indebted for all these particulars 
of its history. From this eminent writer it was pur- 
chased for the same sum by the Protestant Primate, 
who presented it to the Library of Trinity College. 
Dr. Reeves is about to publish it, and thus add another 
to the many works for which he deserves to be ranked 
among the most distinguished of our modern Irish cele- 
brities. 

With this digression we conclude our inadequate notice 
of Dr. Moran's Life of Oliver Plunket, which is alike 
honourable to his industry and genius ; and if our com- 
mendations be of any weight, we would advise every 
one who values Irish History to possess himself of this 
admirable volume. Let us by all means do honour to 
the man who, far away from Ireland, but fortunately for 
the benefit of his fellow-countrymen, devotes his leisure 
hours to collecting valuable docmaents, illustrative of 
our national fame—documents which are not to be had 
outside the walls of Rome. And let the encourage- 
ment we now give him be an earnest of the gratitude 
with which we will welcome his future labours. 

t+ MacMoyer and his cousin, on their return to Ireland, 
were thrown into jail, and we may suppose that /orence 
was unable to redeem the valuable pledge. : 
~ ¢ Dr. Plunket and the Solicitor-general designate him 
hus, 
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THE O’REILLYS OF BALLINLOUGH. 
BY JOHN O'DONOVAN, LL.D., M.R.I.A. 


Ix connection with this family, we have to correct a 
sight error committed in the last article on the O’Reillys, 
No. 8,p. 77, where it is stated that Count John O'Reilly, 
who succeeded the illustrious Count Andrew O’Reilly, of 
the Austrian empire, was the son of Count Andrew’s 
youngest brother, James O'Reilly. This should be, “this 
Count John O'Reilly was the second son of Sir Hugh 


' (Reilly, of Ballinlough Castle, ia the county of West- 
‘| meath, Count Andrew’s eldest brother. His youngest 


brother, James, major of infantry, who was slain leading a 
storming against the Turks, in 1788, was never married.” 

According to tradition, this illustrious branch of the 
('Reillys is descended from Felim O’Reilly, heir appa- 
reat to Brefney, who died of the plague in the year 
1447, as we learn from a curious notice of his death in 
the Annals of Ulster at that year. 

John O'Reilly, the son of this Felim, who lived in 
the Castle of Ross, in Lough Sheelin, was driven from 
thence by the English (after the death of his father), 
who set up another member of the O’Reilly family in 
his place, as chief of Clanmahon, and he settled at 
Kilskeer, in the county of Meath. This John had a 
son Brian, who had a son Hugh, who married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of Thomas Plunket, of Crossa- 
keel, in the county of Meath, with whom he got the 
estate of Ballinlough, then called Bally-Lough-Bomoyle. 
The eldest son of this Hugh, was Hugh O’Reilly, who 
married Catherine, daughter of Christopher Plunket of 
Clonabreny, in the county of Meath. He erected a family 
tomb in the church-yard of Kilskeer, which is still the fa- 
nily tomb, and which exhibits the following inscription : 

“ This monument was erected for Hugh Reilly, Esq., and 
Catherine Plunkett, his wife. Theire children to be here in- 
terred with their posteritie. This monument was erected in 
the yeare of our Lord God 1686.” 

This Hugh had a son James, who married Elizabeth 
Whyte, of Pitchfordstown in the county of Kildare, 


' and had issue Hugh O’Reilly, who had married the 


Lady Emilia Butler, daughter of Lord Mountgarrett, 
but she died young, and he had no issue by her. He 
married secondly the daughter and only child of Sir 
Daniel O'Neill, who joined the army of King James II., 
aud was present at the battle of the Boyne, and accom- 
pauied King James to France. ‘The issue of this last 
marriage was James O'Reilly, Esq., who, in 1740, mar- 
tied Barbara, who was daughter and heiress of Andrew 
Nugent of Tullaghan and Dysart, Esq., and grand- 
daughter, by the mother’s side, of Thomas, fourth Earl 
of Westmeath. Amongst the numerous anecdotes told of 
this James O'Reilly, the following is worth preserving : 
5 “During the operation of the penal laws in Ireland, when 
it was illegal for a Roman Catholic to possess a horse of 
> sy value than five pounds, he was riding a spirited 
‘ of great value, but being met by a Protestant neigh- 
. Who was on foot, he was ordered by him to relinquish 
e steed for the sum of five pounds sterling.. This he did 
without hesitation, and his law-favoured neighbour mounted 
steed and rode off in haughty triumph. Shortly after- 
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wards, however, James O’Reilly sued him for the value of 
the saddle and stirrups of which he was illegally deprived, 
and recovered large damages.” 

This James had three sons—Hugh, Andrew, and James, 
the two latter of whom obtained permission, under the 
Great Seal of England, to enter into the military ser- 
vice of Austria. He had also a daughter, Margaret, 
who married Richard Talbot, Esq., of Malahide castle, 
She was created by letters-patent dated 26th May, 
1831, Baroness Talbot of Malahide, and Lady Mala- 
hide of Malahide, county of Dublin, in remainder to 
the heirs-male of her body, by her husband Richard 
Talbot, Esq. Hugh was born in the year 1741, and in 
1781 married Catherine Mary Anne, only daughter and 
heir of Charles Matthew, Esq.,of Annefield, near Thurles, 
in the county of Tipperary (uncle to the first Earl of 
Llandaff), and had issue three sons and three daughters. 

Hugh O'Reilly was created a Baronet in 1795, and 
was Colonel of the Westmeath Militia during the re- 
bellion of 1798. In the year 1812, on being left an 
estate by Governor Nugent, his maternal uncle, he was 
obliged to take the name and arms of Nugent. He 
died in the year 1821. 

Sir James, his eldest son, married, in 1811, Susanna, 
daughter of the late Baron D’Arabet, of the Holy 
Roman Empire, but died without issue in 1843. John 
Nugent, Sir Hugh’s second son, was born in the year 
1800, and entered the Austrian service in 1820, and 
was adopted by his uncle, the illustrious Count Andrew 
O’Reilly, after which he resumed the original surname of 
O’Reilly. He served under his uncle in the Polish regi- 
ment, which bore his name for eighteen years, and at- 
tained the rank of chef d’escadron, and was chamberlain 
to the Emperor Francis I., and created Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire. He was promoted in 1840 to the rank 
of major in the 9th Hungarian Hussars, and was pre- 
sented with the cross of the order of Maria Theresa. 
He returned to Ireland in 1842, when he married Letitia 
Maria, daughter of Charles Whyte Roche, Esq., of 
Ballyran, in the county of Limerick, descended of the 
ancient Viscounts Fermoy, and on the 26th of April, 
1843, on the death of his eldest brother, Sir James, he 
succeeded as third baronet to all the family estates ; 
and was obliged (with great reluctance) to relinquish 
the name of O’Reilly for that of Nugent. Although 
from the period of the death of his eldest brother, he 
resided at Ballinlough castle, he did not quit the Aus- 
train service till the year 1851. 

His high education and polished Austrian manners, 
as well as his benevolent character as a landlord, was 
admired by all those who were acquainted with him. 
His sympathy with the Catholic Irish people, and his 
anxiety to improve the condition of his tenantry, some- 
times excited the envy of his neighbours, but the admi- 
ration of all classes. He died in February, 1859, uni- 
versally lamented by his tenants and friends, who state 
that his death left a blank in society which has not 
been since filled, but which it is hoped will be supplied 
on the accession of his heir. 

He left by his wife eight children, of whom the eldest is 
Hugh Joseph, the present Baronet, born in the year 1345. 
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*“ CHARMING” MAY. 


IF nature never changes, pray what are we to say 

Of those poets who have sung anent the “ charming” month of May ? 

The charmiug month ! whose breathings are, East wind cum snow and sleet, 
Whose violets blue noses, and primroses freezing feet ; 

Chapped lips for bursting rosebuds ; e’en hardy buttercup, 

With crocus and friend daisy are quite “ floored” and won’t come up ; 
Cramped fingers soft anemones ;: while cough, catarrh and sneeze, 

Bronchitis and diptheria, and pleasant chaps like these, 

Usurp the vocal functions of those mythic birds of song, 

Whose warblings to an age unknown, and only that, belong. 


The pearly dews May-morning hangs on flv w’rs and trees—all fudge— 

We have no flowers ; and May’s bright dews are slipp’ry, slopp’ry sludge. 
The braided tresses, lily-wreathed, those poets gave May Queens— 
(Their Majesties had much preferred—small blame—boiled pork and greens) 
No longer trail o’er rustic necks to rest on “ hills of snow ”— 

The very words that best describe their warm breasts’ sunny glow— 

May garlands made of onions, cauliflowers, and carrots red, 

Encircle market baskets vice May-poles vanishéd. 


What humbng ’tis to prate about the milk-white thorns of May ! 
The only milk-white thorns we’ve left are of leaden grey ; 

The apple blooms too, don’t you wish such vernal sight to see ? 
I hope you will with all my heart, but fear you're “ up a tree.” 


And then the used-up glories of the matutinal sky, 

And bright Phebus and Aurora, with young Zephyr flirting by ; 
The mountain tops all molten gold, and ditto vales, tho’ green—- 
What lunatics those rhymesters were, are, will be, and have been. 


Now only think, a mountain, streams, and valley all of gold l—~ 
How on such pasture flocks were fed remains as yet untold— 
Sometimes the baser metal those transmuting bards would use, 
And giving oak trees silver leaves, poor common sense abuse ; 
This lunacy possessed them most, and showed its fiercest ray 

On every anniversary of what they called “ mild” May! 


Miki May ! with every ball of hail as big as schoolboy’s taw, 
Which striking an unwhiskered cheek would surely crack its jaw—~ 
Mild May ! oh very mild indeed, as one may feel, ah me! 
By coming out without top-coat, and flask of Kau de vie, 
And promenading, wind due east, adown St. George’s quay— 
Ah should you trust “ mild” May, she’ll do—~just what she did to me 
A few days since—for be it known that what I write and say 
Refer (why need I mention) to the present month of May— 
Implicitly believing what those pocts said, and say, 
I, some days past, went out, rash fool, to taste the “ sweets o’ May ;” 
And I tasted them accordingly, and taste their flavor still 
In the concentrated essence of—my Doctor’s “ little bill.” 
Joun DeaGan. 
PS. 


The “ charming” May I’ve sketched above did happen—might again— 
And that bronchitic fact it was suggested Duggan’s strain. 
But may be May might now be mild and seasonable too— 
If so, I know I'll “ catch it,” should the critics “‘ May” review. J. D. 
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